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The Contribution of Amino-Acids 


to Normal Nutrition 


H. H. MITCHELL, Ph.D. 


HE dietary amino-acids are present largely 
in the form of protein. The term, ‘“protein,”’ 
derived from the Greek word, proteios, meaning first, 
was assigned to the main class of nitrogen-contain- 
ing nutrients by Mulder, the Dutch biochemist, in 
1838. The implication now current that proteins 
are of primary importance in nutrition reflects the 
sentiment which once prevailed among the early 
biochemists. We all know of Liebig’s exaggerated 
stress on the importance of proteins. He believed 
that they were the essential constituents of living 
organisms and that they alone provided energy for 
physiological work. To quote an extreme statement 
of this extreme view: “only those substances are in 
a strict sense nutritious articles of food, which con- 
tain either albumen [a word synonymous with pro- 
tein], or a substance capable of being converted 
into albumen.’ This exalted attitude toward pro- 
tein in the scheme of nutrition has since been con- 
siderably dispelled. On the other hand, however, 
new significance and new functions have been as- 
signed the dietary proteins and the several amino- 
acids of which they are composed. 

The importance of amino-acids as structural ele- 
ments in the body is clear. About 80 per cent of the 
non-aqueous matter of protoplasm is protein in 
nature. Much of the remainder is also derived, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from dietary amino-acids. Fur- 
thermore, the matrix of the intercellular substance of 
connective tissue—tendon, membranes, cartilage and 
bone—is a protein material. 

But the physiological importance of the amino- 
acids is not dependent upon their quantitative oc- 
currence in the body nor restricted to the structural 
function.” Their complex condensation products, 
the tissue proteins, are intimately involved in cata- 
iyzing essential digestive and metabolic reactions, in 
stimulating or inhibiting cellular and tissue func- 
tions, and in protecting the organism against in- 


1 Read before the American Dietetic Association, St. 
Louis, October 21, 1941. 

? Mendel, L. B.: Nutrition: The Chemistry of Life. 
Yale University Press, p. 20, 1923. 
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vasion by foreign organisms and alien matter. In 
so far as the chemical nature of the enzymes has 
been revealed, they have been found to be proteins. 
The hydrolytic enzymes—urease, pepsin, trypsin, 
chymo-trypsin, carboxypeptidase, amylase and 
others—have been thus definitely characterized, and 
it is perhaps significant that their hydrolytic ac- 
tivity in all cases seems to be a property of the pro- 
tein molecule itself rather than that of a prosthetic 
group, non-protein in nature, incorporated in the, 
molecule. Quite probably the intracellular hy- 
drolytic enzymes of the tissues are also proteins. 
While this may not be true of enzymes in general, 
the technique of protein chemistry is assuredly the 
most promising method of isolation. Warburg’s 
respiratory ferment, an oxidative catalyst, is also a 
protein, as well as the catalase of blood and tissues. 
The metallic catalysts, such as iron, copper and 
manganese, seem to exert their most effective action 
in animal tissues only in combination with protein 
molecules. 

Many proteins, protein derivatives and amino- 
acid derivatives are to be found among the hormones, 
that important class of tissue products concerned 
with the regulation of metabolism and the proper 
use of food. Adrenaline and thyroxine are deriva- 
tives of phenylalanine or tyrosine. Insulin is a 
well-defined simple protein, while parathormone and 
secretin seem to be of protein or polypeptide struc- 
ture. All of the seven hormones of the pituitary 
body that have been identified seem to be of complex 
protein structure, and possess exceedingly varied 
functions. 

The proper functioning of the autonomic nervous 
system is also dependent upon amino-acid deriva- 
tives. At the junction of the autonomic nerve 
fibers with the smooth muscle cells or the glandular 
cells that they serve, a chemical mediator is pro- 
duced which, by union with a substance existing in 
the innervated cells, produces excitation or inhibi- 
tion of cellular function. For most sympathetic 
nerve fibers the chemical mediator, sympathin, is a 
catechol derivative similar to, if not identical with 
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adrenaline. Adrenaline, as we have seen, is an 
amino-acid derivative. 

The nitrogenous extractives of the tissues, in- 
cluding creatine, carnosine, glutathione and ergo- 
thioneine, must in the last analysis be derivatives of 
amino-acids. Their functions in the body are un- 
doubtedly important, since their concentrations in 
the tissues are regulated within narrow limits in 
health. The functions of some are in part known. 
The two main bile acids, glycocholic acid and tauro- 
cholic acid, possessing important functions in diges- 
tion and absorption, are derivatives of the amino- 
acids, glycine and cystine. 

In the field of chemical defense against foreign 
invasion of the body, the proteins are of supreme 
importance, both in the role of defenders and in- 
vaders. The role of proteins as toxins, antitoxins, 
antigens, antibodies and the like is too well known 
to need discussion. Among the filtrable viruses, the 
bacteriophage of d’Herelle, which has the remarkable 
property of dissolving bacteria, is probably a nucleo- 
protein of enormous molecular weight, about 300 
million. The toxic effects of selenium, present in 
deleterious concentrations in crops grown in certain 
sections of the north-central states, are ameliorated 
by dietary proteins. The cataractogenic effects of 
excessive amounts of lactose or galactose in the diet 
are diminished by some unknown protective action 
of the proteins of the diet. The detoxicating func- 
tion of glycine, cystine and other amino-acids ren- 
ders harmless the products of intestinal fermenta- 
tions and putrefactions which, when absorbed into 
the blood, would otherwise poison the tissues. 

Glycine, the simplest amino-acid, has recently 
been assigned, more or less securely, an interesting 
role in normal nutrition. By reason of the fact 
that it is one of the precursors of muscle creatine, 
which is related to muscular strength and efficiency, 
glycine in the diet may be presumed to promote 
muscular strength and defer muscular fatigue. In 
1934 Boothby reported at the Mayo Clinic that the 
onset of muscular fatigue can in fact be delayed by 
the addition of a considerable amount of glycine 
to the diet of a normal individual over a period of 
time. In the present year, Chaikelis has shown in 
well-controlled experiments that muscular strength 
may also be definitely improved by the ingestion of 
6 gm. glycine daily. In 10 weeks of dosage the 
test subject showed statistically significant increases, 
ranging from 12 to 23 per cent, in various tests of 
strength. Attempts to show that gelatin, contain- 


ing 25 per cent glycine, is also effective, have not 
been so successful, even with the use of 40 to 60 
gm. daily. 

The sulfur-containing amino-acids, cystine and 
methionine (and possibly lanthionine recently iso- 
lated from protein hydrolysates), have distinctive 
and important functions in nutrition aside from their 
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role as structural units in protein molecules. Methi- 
onine, like choline, serves as a methylating agent in 
the body and may aid in the synthesis of muscle 
creatine. Like choline, it also aids in the regulation 
of the metabolism and the storage of fat in the liver 
and relieves the hemorrhagic degeneration of the 
kidneys induced in rats by subsistence on a choline- 
free diet. It is a precursor of cystine, but is not the 
equivalent of cystine in all of the physiological reac- 
tions of that amino-acid, probably because of the 
slow rate of conversion of methionine to cystine in 
the tissues. Cystine apparently antagonizes me- 
thionine in its lipotropic effect on the liver and its 
alleviating effect in renal pathology. The activity 
of many protein enzymes seems to be related to the 
presence of the SH (thiol) group in their molecules 
supplied by cysteine, the reduction product of cys- 
tine. Oxidation of the thiol group to the disulfide 
group of cystine is associated with a loss of enzymatic 
potency. 

This catalogue of the functions of amino-acids in 
the body, while not complete, demonstrates the 
supreme importance of these dietary constituents, 
generally bound up in the dietary protein, in the 
maintenance of life and health. These functions of 
amino-acids relate to every tissue in the body and to 
every organ. We may say, therefore, that the reac- 
tion to Liebig’s extreme views of the all-sufficiency of 
protein food seems to have reached the end of its 
course, and the pendulum of scientific opinion seems 
to be swinging the other way. 

From the nutritional standpoint, it is of the ut- 
most significance that the intricate and diverse pat- 
tern of structural and regulatory material in the 
body, all originating from proteinogenous amino- 
acids, is undergoing continual destruction, in whole 
or in large part. While the rate of destruction prob- 
ably varies widely among the various components of 
the pattern, depending upon the intensity of the 
catabolic reactions to which they are exposed, in the 
aggregate the destruction is remarkably constant 
from day to day. This continual and relatively 
constant erosion of the nitrogenous constituents of 
the body is the “endogenous catabolism” of Folin. 
Because of this continuous erosion of the nitrogen- 
containing constituents of the tissues, there is a 
constant demand for dietary protein for the main- 
tenance of life. 

The peculiar function of the dietary amino-acids, 
in the first place, is to replenish these losses from 
the body thus constantly incurred, and, in the sec- 
ond place, to provide material, both structural and 
functional, for the manufacture of new tissues in 
growth. In fulfilling these functions it has become 
clear that all of the amino-acids found in dietary 
protein are not equally important. Some must be 
present in the diet if growth or even maintenance of 
life is to be attained, while some need not be pres- 
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ent. This situation has been interpreted to mean 
that the body can synthesize some of the amino- 
acids from simpler nitrogenous compounds, while 
it cannot synthesize others. Hence the attempt has 
been made to classify the proteinogenous amino- 
acids as either dispensable or indispensable dietary 
components. W. C. Rose, in his classical feeding 
experiments with the rat at the University of Illinois, 
has shown that for the growth of this animal some 
nine amino-acids are essential in the sense that they 
must be provided in the diet if growth is to proceed. 
In the Nutrition Laboratory at Illinois we have 
shown that, for the maintenance of the adult rat, 
the essential amino-acids are reduced in number from 
9 to 6: namely, threonine, isoleucine, tryptophane, 
valine, methionine and leucine or norleucine. The 
two series of experiments may be harmonized by 
assuming that the rat needs fewer amino-acids in 
replacing the endogenous erosion of its tissues than 
in manufacturing new tissues. On the other hand, 
we may assume that the rat can synthesize a num- 
ber of amino-acids at a rate rapid enough to take 
care of the repair processes but not rapid enough to 
cover the demands for growth which are quantita- 
tively the greater during the period of rapid growth. 
Rose, himself, has shown that the rat can manu- 
facture arginine in its body, but not at a rate fast 
enough to support more than three-fourths of the 
normal growth requirement. Our results on adult 
rats indicate that the rate of manufacture of argi- 
nine is rapid enough to take care of the demands for 
the replacement of endogenous losses in the adult. 
An extension of this concept would lead to the belief 
that the rodent can synthesize lysine, leucine, his- 
tidine and phenylalanine rapidly enough to cover 
the amino-acid requirements of the adult, but not 
rapidly enough to cover the amino-acid requirements 
of the growing rat. 

This concept that the dispensability or indispens- 
ability of a given amino-acid for a given nutritional 
function depends upon the relative rates of supply 
by synthesis and demand by the tissues, leads to 
the expectation that such a classification of amino- 
acids may give different results for different species 
of animals. In the chick, for example, glycine 
passes from the group of dispensable amino-acids, 
as it is in the rat, to the group of indispensable ones. 
It seems quite probable that the amino-acids that 
must be present, preformed in the diet, to permit 
maximal growth, would be fewer in number for a 
slowly growing species such as man, than for a 
rapidly growing species such as the rat. As Brody 
has pointed out, the growth rate of the child from 4 
to 14 years of age is about 0.03 per cent of his body 
weight daily, or 10 per cent yearly. For the rat 
during an equivalent period of time, it is 3.0 per 
cent or more daily, 1000 per cent per year, or about 
100 times as rapid as for the child. With his slow 
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rate of growth the amino-acid demands of the tis- 
sues of the child may be satisfied by synthetic reac- 
tions proceeding at a rate which would be too slow 
to satisfy the demands of the tissues of the growing 
rat. 

Thus, the various proteinogenous amino-acids 
seem to have a different nutritional significance de- 
pending upon whether they can be manufactured in 
the body and if so, upon the rate at which the 
physiological demand for them can be met. Since 
the amino-acids differ in their nutritional signifi- 
cance, the dietary proteins containing them will 
vary in nutritive values according to the proportions 
of the various amino-acids contained in the protein 
molecule. In fact, the several dietary proteins have 
been found to exhibit varying “biological values” 
in nutrition, while different foods have been found 
to be made up of mixed proteins of varied nutritive 
value. Among the most valuable protein foods are 
eggs, milk and the tenderer cuts of meat, with 
biological values of 74-94. The cereals and nuts are 
next in order (50-74), while the leguminous seeds, 
the beans and peas, when consumed raw, seem to be 
the least valuable (50). Cooking may have no 
appreciable effect on protein quality, as in the case 
of the peanut; it may impair protein quality, as 
with milk; or improve it decidedly, as with the navy 
bean and soy bean. 

The protein mixtures in foods may be improved 
by supplementing food with an essential amino- 
acid that limits its biological utilization. For the 
rat, the biological value of milk proteins is improved 
by a supplement of cystine or methionine, while that 
of wheat or flour proteins responds to lysine. Simi- 
larly, protein mixtures in foods may supplement 
each other depending upon their limiting amino- 
acid deficiencies. Those mixtures having identical 
amino-acid deficiencies will obviously not supple- 
ment each other in nutrition, while those having 
dissimilar deficiencies will supplement each other 
always when consumed together. 

The common provision in dietary standards, that 
a certain portion of the protein intake, 40 per cent 
at least, be from animal sources, can be amply justi- 
fied on the basis of the marked supplementary 
action between animal and cereal proteins. By this 
action the value of the latter is greatly enhanced 
(even from 50 to 74 in the case of the proteins of 
white flour), particularly if the animal protein is 
derived from meat. The effect of this supplemen- 
tary action among different food proteins, especially 
in mixed diets, is to narrow the range of the biological 
values of the mixtures. Thus, mixed diets, if con- 
taining both animal and vegetable proteins, should 
be quite similar in their efficiency in ministering to 
the protein requirements of the body. 

Practically all of the measurements of the effi- 
ciency with which the animal body utilizes dietary 
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protein, z.e. the biological value, have been deter- 
mined in experiments on the lower animals, the 
albino rat in particular. These values, thus deter- 
mined, exhibit some consistency among different 
species of animals. For this reason they may have 
some significance in human nutrition, especially 
in indicating the relative values of different foods 
as protein or amino-acid vehicles. Obviously, 
however, there is need for more direct experimental 
work on human subjects. There is good reason 
to suspect that the human organism is not so effi- 
cient in its utilization of digested protein, as well 
as other nutrients, as are the laboratory animals 
commonly used. With man’s low level of amino- 
acid requirement, the thrice-daily flooding of the 
tissues with food may not be conducive to a high 
metabolic utilization of dietary amino-acids. In 
fact, there is evidence to this effect. 

Proteins may have nutritional virtues which can- 
not be evaluated solely by nitrogen balance studies. 
As the most important carriers of dietary phos- 
phorus, which is seemingly combined in the phos- 
phate radicle with the amino or hydroxyl groupings 
of the constituent amino-acids, the proteins con- 
tribute to an imposing array of nutritional functions 
involving carbohydrates, fats and vitamins. Also, 
the antagonistic effects of methionine and cystine, 
especially with reference to kidney and renal func- 
tions and pathology, lend significance to the methi- 
onine-to-cystine ratio in individual proteins and 
protein mixtures. Casein and egg albumin, con- 
taining a preponderance of methionine, may for this 
reason exert nutritional effects different from those 
of the arachin of the peanut and the gliadin of wheat 
which contain a preponderance of cystine. The 
large content of cystine in the hormone insulin, which 
equals that found in wool, coupled with a total lack 
of methionine, may be of significance to the function 
of insulin in the metabolism of glucose. 

The customary allowances of protein in dietary 
standards for men, women and children seem to 
involve an ample margin of safety. For instance, 
70 gm. protein for an adult man is probably at least 
twice that actually needed to replace endogenous 
erosion of the tissues. This requirement has been 
shown to vary, as does the basal metabolic rate, not 
with the body weight but with the body surface, 
in a similar fashion to the basal metabolism measur- 
ing the basal energy requirement. The child has a 
growth requirement for protein superimposed upon 
his maintenance requirement. Dietary standards 
allow for what would seem to be very liberal amounts 
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for growth needs, when one considers the very slow 
growth of the child. From 1 to 5 years of age, an 
American boy makes average daily gains of only 
4.5 to 11 gm., and at puberty or slightly thereafter, 
the average daily gain touches a maximum of 17 
or 18 gm. If this gain were pure protoplasm con- 
taining 20 per cent protein, the daily increment of 
tissue protein from 1 year of age to maturity would 
vary only from 1 to 3 or 4 gm. It should not take 
much digestible dietary protein to maintain such a 
rate of synthesis of tissue protein, possibly only 4 to 
16 gm. daily. These requirements are to be added 
to those for maintenance, amounting to 15 to 45 gm. 
daily. This gives total requirements ranging from 
19 to 61 gm. dietary protein each day. The re- 
cently announced standard of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Research Coun- 
cil calls for daily allowances of from 45 to 100 gm. 
protein for this age interval. 

The great importance of dietary amino-acids in 
the nutrition of the body, and the intricate relation- 
ships of these nutrients to practically every tissue 
and function of the organism, probably account 
for the fact that the symptoms which develop in 
animals and man under conditions of inadequate 
protein nutrition are not so dramatic, nor charac- 
teristic of the type of malnutrition prevailing, as is 
true of other nutrients. An animal or a man suf- 
fering from a deficiency of a certain vitamin or 
mineral, for example, will develop symptoms re- 
lated to a specific body tissue, the adequate nourish- 
ment of which calls for the vitamin or mineral found 
to be deficient in the diet. Anemia, ophthalmia, 
nerve impairment, night blindness, spontaneous 
hemorrhage, corneal vascularization, cataract, sto- 
matitis, osteomalacia, simple goiter—each of these 
symptoms of malnutrition and many others suggest 
or indicate clearly the nature of the dietary fault 
prevailing. But an animal suffering from lack of 
protein shows little more than a general cachexia, 
a slow wasting away of all of the tissues. A demon- 
strable hypoproteinemia may develop and an 
edematous condition of all of the tissues may ensue, 
but the protein-deficient animal will ultimately, after 
a prolonged and generally miserable existence, suc- 
cumb like the “one hoss shay” through a simul- 
taneous failure of all of its parts. This general 
collapse in tissue functioning is sufficient testimony 
that the proper nutrition of each of these parts is 
dependent, in a very intimate and essential way, 
upon an adequate supply of amino-acids. 











Protein Deficiency in Surgical Patients 


and its Correction 


,; ae deficiencies of one 


type or another are at the base of a good many surgi- 
cal problems. Of the six nutritional elements, 7.e. 
water, mineral, protein, fat, carbohydrate and vita- 
mins, the first two are frequently deficient in surgical 
patients, produce dehydration and are well recog- 
nized and easily corrected. The administration of 
water and salt solutions, especially by injection, is 
fairly routine procedure. The same is true of car- 
bohydrate. As for fat, this nutritional element 
seems dispensable, at least for purposes of main- 
tenance. At any rate, fat deficiency has not been 
shown to be of clinical significance. Though some 
of the vitamins are of special concern to the surgeon, 
this group of nutritional elements has achieved such 
well deserved publicity that further comment seems 
unnecessary at the moment. This leaves protein 
as the nutritional element about which I shall speak 
this morning. As I shall point out later, protein 
deficiency is extremely important, largely because it 
affects the integrity of the plasma of the blood, the 
function of which depends to a great extent upon 
its content of protein. Moreover, protein deficien- 
cies may develop rapidly, often within a few weeks, 
days, or even hours. 

Protein, of course, is a most necessary nutritional 
element. Its importance has been expressed as fol- 
lows (1): 


If there were any one “secret of life,’’ protein might be 
considered to be at the heart of it, since protein is the 
essential stuff of which all living tissue is made. 


Yet, it is remarkable that the clinical significance of 
a deficiency in protein seems to have been almost 
entirely unrealized until recently. Our failure to 
recognize and study this was probably due to the 
assumption that protein reserves were tremendous 
and therefore sufficient to meet ordinary needs, even 
for long periods of time. The realization that this 


1 Read before the Diet Therapy Section, American 
Dietetic Association, St. Louis, October 22, 1941. Aided 
by a grant from the Louis D. Beaumont Fund. 
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assumption is quite untenable developed during 
and after World War I. 

War and famine have indeed taught us much about 
nutritional deficiencies. We may perhaps gather a 
crumb of comfort from the fact that in the darkness 
of these tragedies, tiny rays of light are often thrown 
on scientific problems in medicine, often leading to 
measures of immense therapeutic value. This has 
been the case with protein deficiency. -For cen- 
turies it has been known that malnourished victims 
of war and famine would become puffed up and 
swollen. There is a curious paradox in this phe- 
nomenon as expressed by the frequently mentioned 
term, ‘swollen from hunger.”’ It was frequent du- 
ring the famines in India, China, Mexico and Russia 
and was well described during World War I, 
especially in prison camps, and was often called 
“war edema” and “prison dropsy.”” I have already 
seen photographs of the bloated, yet emaciated chil- 
dren living in parts of Europe at the present time, 
even though the current war is but two years old. 
Not only humans, but also domestic animals suffered 
from this edema. Yet, even as late as 1914, the 
cause was still unknown; it was thought to be due 
to some toxin or perhaps to a latent type of nephritis. 
In an interesting review of the history of “war 
edema,” Maria B. Maver (2) was, I believe, the 
first to suggest the term “nutritional edema,” now 
generally used. It is, however, to two other women 
scientists that we owe our first experimental in- 
vestigation of nutritional edema. They found that 
this condition was actually a probable manifesta- 
tion of protein deficiency. These workers, Minna 
C. Denton and Emma Kohman (3), then at the 
Hull Laboratories of the University of Chicago, in 
1918 were testing the value of root vegetables as a 
food during the war crisis, and found that rats, on 
a diet of raw carrots, corn starch, salt and fat, de- 
veloped ‘“dropsy.” Extensive experiments were 
carried out two years later by Emma Kohman (4) 
who definitely showed that a low-protein diet, plus 
enough water, would lead to edema, and that the 
edema was not due to lack of calories or vitamins, 
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but could be prevented or cured by substituting 
proteins for part of the carbohydrates in the diet. 

The story now skips a few years to 1929, when 
Frisch, Mendel and Peters (5) at Yale Univer- 
sity confirmed Emma Kohman’s observations and 
demonstrated for the first time that serum protein 
was reduced by a protein-deficient diet, whether or 
not edema developed. The final experimental 
study, upon which the concept of protein deficiency 
is based, is that of Weech and his co-workers (6) 
who demonstrated in dogs on a protein-poor diet 
that the plasma protein began to fall at once and 
continued as long as there was insufficient protein 
in the diet. This was an important contribution, 
because, I believe, it showed for the first time that 
the so-called protein reserve could not prevent a fall 
in serum protein caused by a protein-deficient diet. 
We have repeated these experiments and confirmed 
them; we have shown, moreover, that the protein 
deficiency also involves the liver, which, indeed, 
may show functional impairment as well. 

Now, you may ask, how does war edema and low 
plasma protein affect surgical patients in civil life? 
As often happens, conditions like those observed in 
war and famine or studied in the laboratory, are 
found also in patients in the clinic and hospital every 
day. Protein deficiency is no exception. Yet it 
was but fifteen years ago that Peters and his co- 
workers (7) made the first significant observations on 
low serum albumin in 19 malnourished patients, 
many of whom had nutritional edema. As the 
years went by, such observations became more and 
more numerous. In 1933 Katharine Dodd (8) 
studied the serum albumin in 500 children in the 
clinic of the Vanderbilt University Medical School 
and found that “chronic low-grade deficiency in 
serum protein is common among the poorer children 
in the community.” She stated, moreover, that 
“such children are predisposed to the development 
of edema, especially in the presence of infection.” 
This fall in the serum protein, noted particularly in 
infancy and childhood, was characteristic of those 
suffering from malnutrition. 

The crux of protein deficiency, as may now be 
apparent to you, is a fall in the concentration of 
plasma proteins, especially in the albumin faction. 
The finding of a low serum albumin not only gives 
us the clue to the existence of protein deficiency, but 
also explains why nutritional edema occurs. Nor- 
mally, the plasma protein content is about seven 
grams per cent; in severe depletion, it drops below 
four grams percent. As first pointed out by Peters, it 
is the albumin factior of the plasma which is the most 
important. As is well known, the circulation of the 
blood is contingent upon a normal volume as well as 
pressure. The blood circulates through arteries and 
veins, which are impermeable, but must also pass 
through tiny capillaries whose walls are semi-per- 
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meable. The blood is enabled to maintain its 
volume within these thin-walled capillaries because 
the colloidal nature of the protein in the plasma per- 
mits the escape of but small amounts of fluid from 
the blood into the tissue spaces. If, however, the 
concentration of the plasma protein falls, the ability 
of the fluid part of the blood to stay within the lu- 
men of the capillaries is seriously impaired. As a 
result, large amounts of fluid escape, sometimes to 
the extent that the patient becomes swollen or is 
said to be suffering from edema. But even when 
edema is not clinically demonstrable, many other 
difficulties develop. The increase of intercellular 
fluids decreases the nutrition of the tissues. This 
in turn affects the normal healing power as well as 
the patient’s susceptibility to infection; moreover, 
in the event of an operation, the risk is greater and 
the mortality higher. In brief, we may say simply 
that the circulation of the blood, the normal blood 
pressure and normal fluid interchange depend to a 
large extent upon a normal concentration of plasma 
protein, and that any loss or deficiency of this plasma 
protein impairs the efficiency and function of the 
circulation of the blood, which, needless to say, 
governs all vital functions. 

The surgeon frequently sees patients with protein 
deficiency, resulting from actual loss of protein or 
inadequate intake or assimilation of protein, a con- 
dition which may be acute or chronic. I will pass 
very briefly over the acute types, though they are 
the most dramatic. The clinical manifestations of 
surgical shock from hemorrhage, the systemic effects 
of severe burns, the circulatory impairment in in- 
testinal obstruction and so on, are now realized to be 
largely due to an extensive loss of plasma protein; 
indeed, these patients may be said to be suffering 
from an acute protein deficiency. Since glucose and 
saline injections contain no protein and therefore 
are ineffective, plasma transfusions have been ex- 
tensively used in surgical shock during the past few 
years. A high protein diet, nevertheless, is often 
important, especially in subacute cases, such as burns, 
after the first day or two, or in patients with a bleed- 
ing peptic ulcer who survive the effects of the first 
losses of blood. 

Chronic protein deficiency is just as important to 
the surgeon as the acute form, because it is so fre- 
quent in patients requiring surgical procedures in 
the treatment of gastric ulcer, cancer of the stomach, 
etc. Indeed, there is a high mortality rate in these 
cases unless care is taken to correct the protein 
deficiency not only before but also after operations. 
Many formerly mysterious instances of failure of 
wounds to heal, disruption of abdominal incisions, 
and obstruction in intestinal anastomoses are now 
realized to be manifestations of a deficiency in pro- 
tein, particularly as it affects the serum albumin 
fraction of the blood. 
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Correction of protein deficiency to a large extent 
is a purely dietetic problem, at least in those pa- 
tients who are able to ingest a sufficient amount of 
nourishment and fluid by mouth. To be sure, pro- 
tein deficiency of the acute type may often be cor- 
rected by large injections of plasma or whole blood, 
but as already mentioned, even in these patients 
ingestion of a high-protein diet is often a very useful 
adjunct in the correction of acute protein deficiency. 
In discussing the dietary correction of protein de- 
ficiency, I would like to consider, first, the amount of 
protein necessary, and second, the type of protein 
which may be used. Tremendous intakes of protein 
are frequently required for the correction of severe 
chronic protein deficiency (hypoproteinemia). In 
our laboratory, Dr. L. A. Sachar (9) has worked out 
some interesting calculations which have proved of 
great value in estimating the magnitude of this 
requirement. Briefly, I may say that during de- 
pletion on a non-protein diet about thirty times as 
much nitrogen is lost from the body tissues as from 
the serum protein. This proportion is roughly that 
of the relative masses of the total tissue protein as 
compared with the total amount of serum albumin. 
Conversely, it was found that to restore serum albu- 
min by one gram, thirty grams must be furnished 
for restoration of deficiencies in the rest of the body. 
This partition of nitrogen loss and gain is apparently 
a biologically fixed one and must be taken into ac- 
count if hypo-albuminemia is to be corrected. May 
I present the following rough clinical formulation of 
protein need: 


P = (4.6 — S.A.) oy 30K: + Kod 


Where 
P = the amount of protein which must be 
ingested 
4.6 = the normal serum albumin 
S.A. = the serum albumin in the patient 


a = the estimated plasma volume, 7.e. 1/20 of 
the body weight (B.W.) 
K, = the proportion of protein intake which is 
retained 
K, = the minimum endogenous protein need, 
normally 4 gm. nitrogen X 6.25 
d = days to be used in treatment 


To take a specific case, if the patient’s normal 
weight is 60 kg. and he therefore has 3000 cc. plasma 
and requires a restoration of 2 gm. per cent in his 
serum albumin (the present value being 2.6 gm. 
per cent), he will need 3000 X .02, or 60 gm. serum 
albumin. Since the rest of the body will require 
thirty times this amount, the proposed intake reaches 
1800 gm. Now, should only half of the protein in- 
gested be retained, the amount must be doubled 
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(K, = 2) and we now have 3600 gm. The endog- 
enous needs are usually 4 X 6.25 (nitrogen output 
converted to protein equivalent) per day, or 25 
gm. If we aim to correct the patient’s depletion in, 
say, ten days, this becomes 250 gm. plus(3500 gm. 
which equals 3750 gm., or the equivalent of 375 gm. 
protein per day. This illustrates graphically the 
problem of correcting protein depletion by dietary 
means. It is difficult to get most patients to take 
more than 150 to 200 gm. protein per day by mouth, 
which obviously prolongs the period required to re- 
store the protein deficiency. On the other hand, I 
will mention later the injection of amino-acids, of 
which I have given as much as 300 gm. per day in a 
continuous intravenous infusion. 

The kind of protein is obviously of great impor- 
tance and is referable, as you all know, to its con- 
tent of essential amino-acids. Unfortunately, we 
do not know the exact formula of many proteins as 
far as their amino-acid content is concerned, so that 
much of our knowledge is based upon experiments on 
growth, nitrogen balance and regeneration of pro- 
tein. Without going into detail, I may say that of 
the proteins in common use, four have been shown 
to be the most biologically efficient for purposes of 
restoring protein deficiency. They are meat, milk, 
eggs and soy beans. I always specify these pro- 
teins for patients in whom a rapid restoration of 
plasma protein deficiency is indicated. 

Many surgical patients are unable to take food or 
sometimes even fluid by mouth. Occasionally the 
food is ingested but cannot be assimilated because of 
inability to digest food, and diarrhea is therefore 
frequently provoked. For such patients during the 
past few years we have been trying to use, instead of 
protein, a mixture of amino-acids. Such a mixture 
can be given by mouth and may be absorbed without 
any need for digestion, or it can be injected directly 
into the veins in large amounts with as much ease 
as is possible with glucose and saline solutions. 
Because pure amino-acids are prohibitively expen- 
sive at present we are using a digest of protein, 
containing amino-acids and lower polypeptides. 
This preparation (Amigen?) has now been used in 
over 1500 injections under my direction with no unto- 
ward result and with definite evidence of positive 
nitrogen balance, serum protein regeneration and 
clinical improvement (10). 

With this development of amino-acid mixtures, as 
well as the further development of pure crystalline 
vitamins, we are almost in reach of a complete, in- 
travenous diet—since nearly all the other nutritional 
elements can now be fed directly into the blood 
stream. Needless to say, I do not advocate this 
procedure as a matter of routine. Let me emphasize 
that for the surgeon such an achievement is not an 


2 Kindly furnished by Mead, Johnson & Co. 
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FEEDING IN A DISASTER 


“Suggestions on Feeding in a Disaster,’’ ARC 994, The American National 
Red Cross, was just released as this JouRNAL went to press. As the foreword 
states: 


“Feeding in a disaster situation is a highly important responsibility. Shock 
and exposure lower resistance and increase susceptibility to infection and 
disease. Safeguarding the health of a community disrupted by disaster in- 


volves the provision of adequate and satisfying food. is 


“The groups responsible for mass feeding in disaster must plan, prepare, and 
serve food in large quantities under emergency conditions. They must fre- 
quently work with limited supplies and with inadequate or even largely im- 
provised equipment. Both stationary canteens at certain designated points and 
mobile canteens which can move from point to point in the affected areas may 
have to be set up.”’ 


While designed primarily to serve the needs of the Red Cross, the contents 
of the booklet may also serve the needs of other community groups. Particu- 
larly valuable is the guide for the requisitioning and purchase of food, which 
covers twenty pages of tabular material and which will save the administrative 
dietitian a lot of tedious work if she is called upon in time of need. The con- 
tents in general can be easily adapted to varying conditions. 

Included in the booklet are the general duties of the members of the canteen 
corps, the mechanics of stationary and mobile canteens with lists of equipment, 
procedure for organizing canteens, emergency menus, pattern menus, many 
large quantity recipes, and finally a check list for the sanitary and safe operation 
of a canteen. 
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HE value of meat in the human dietary 
is a problem which deserves all the considera- 
tion it is receiving at present. There are many funda- 
mental questions involved and we can make accurate 
decisions only when these questions are thoroughly 
understood. A hundred years ago these questions 
could have been answered with little difficulty. 
At that time there existed an idea that all foods 
contained a single universal nutrient. According 
to this idea, it did not make much difference whether 
the diet contained meat, milk, eggs or bread. For- 
tunately, however, people did not rely upon a 
single food product. Down through the ages man 
has spent considerable effort in seeking a variety 
of foods. 

History shows that the kind and amount of meat 
in the diet have depended upon the availability and 
cost of the meat supply, tribal rules, superstition, 
habit and taste. Many attempts have been made 
to fix the amount of meat which should be included 
in the diet of different peoples. In many cases the 
suggestions were without experimental basis, such 
as those made by Cornaro, an Italian, during the 
sixteenth century (1). For the poor he advocated 
bread, soup and one egg per day, but for the well- 
to-do he included meat. His nutritional ideas were 
not very scientific but he was a great teacher of 
temperate living. Others based their suggestions 
on experimental although crude results like those 
of William Stark who in 1740 gave himself scurvy 
upon a diet of honey and flour, but when he included 
meats in his diet the scurvy was prevented. In the 
early eighteenth century Denys Papin prepared 
gelatin from bones and advocated it as a food for 
the poor. Papin tried to interest King Charles IT of 
England in gelatin with no great success but the 
French became more deeply interested. During the 
reign of Napoleon great effort was made to promote 
the use of gelatin in place of meat. 

I mention the work of Papin for two reasons: first, 
this was perhaps the first attempt to replace a natural 
food such as meat with a processed food; and second, 
the objections raised by many people that gelatin 


1 Read before the American Dietetic Association, St. 
Louis, October 22, 1941. 
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had no food value led to experimental studies which 
produced much of the scientific basis for our present 
knowledge of nutrition. From that time on we have 
seen a continual development, both in the commer- 
cial preparation of food products and in nutritional 
research. Fortunately, the experimental work has 
developed rapidly enough to avert serious nutri- 
tional disturbances, at least in this country. 

Experiments on dogs showed that sugars, fats and 
proteins had different nutritional values and that one 
product could not replace another in the diet. 
While gelatin could serve as protein in the diet it 
was not a complete protein like that found in natural 
meats. This led to the general acceptance of the 
high biological value of meat protein which today we 
consider on a par with that of milk. 

The high digestibility of meat proteins has re- 
cently been verified by Pittman and her co-work- 
ers (2). They found in human subjects that the 
coefficient of digestibility for the nitrogen in beef 
round averaged 82.5 per cent. The actual distribu- 
tion of amino-acids in muscle proteins and in milk 
proteins is very similar. The proteins in organ 
tissues were considered to be of higher biological 
value than the muscle proteins and McCollum at- 
tributed the excellent growth obtained with experi- 
mental animals on diets supplemented with liver 
or kidney to the high protein quality of these foods. 
As we shall see later, these results are undoubtedly 
due to a combination of protein and the vast array 
of vitamins present in liver and kidney. 

Early nutrition workers recognized little differ- 
ence between the nutritive values of various natural 
fats, but certainly in the more temperate zones lard 
has been used with great favor along with butter fat. 
Even today we can find only two factors other than 
energy and vitamins, which may influence the nu- 
tritive value of natural fats. One is linoleic acid; 
the other, the so-called saturated fatty acid fraction 
recentky studied in butter fat. Lard contains 10 
per cent, beef tallow 2.5 per cent, and mutton tallow 
7.5 per cent linoleic acid. In all cases, therefore, 
animal fats supply an adequate proportion of their 
fatty acids in the form of linoleic acid. Work in 
our laboratory (3) has shown that butter contains an 
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important saturated fatty acid or acids essential for 
normal growth of young rats. Work at Minnesota 
(4) has demonstrated that animal fats, in general, 
carry this factor. 

Since most of the calcium in the animal is concen- 
trated in the bones, the edible portion of the carcass 
is low in calcium but all animal tissues are rich in 
phosphorus. Most animal tissues, especially the 
liver, are good sources of iron and copper, so im- 
portant in the prevention of nutritional anemia. 
Calf and beef liver contain 5 to 10 mg. iron per 100 
gm. fresh tissue, and hog liver, 25 mg. Thus less 
than 100 gm. liver will more than supply the daily 
iron requirement. Muscle tissue contains 3 to 4 
mg. per 100 gm. fresh material and therefore also 
aids materially in supplying the daily iron require- 
ment. In the case of copper, beef and calf liver 
contain 2 to 4 mg. per 100 gm. and hog liver 0.6 
mg. per 100 gm. fresh. Muscle tissue contains 0.1 
to 0.2 mg. per 100 gm. fresh material. Again, these 
animal tissues supply a goodly portion of the daily 
copper requirement. In simple anemia we have 
been unable to find any beneficial effect of liver over 
simple iron and copper salts. However, we must 
recognize that liver contains many additional fac- 
tors that are of extreme importance in blood build- 
ing. Liver contains 8 to 10 mg. zine per 100 gm. 
fresh tissue, and muscle 2 to 5 mg. Although we 
do not know the exact daily human requirement for 
zinc, it is evident that these animal tissues will 
supply a large percentage of the total requirement. 
Animal tissues are also good sources of other trace 
elements such as manganese, cobalt, and so on. 

The real significance of a variety of natural foods 
in our diet became even more apparent with our 
modern knowledge of vitamins. It is unnecessary 
for me to review the evolution of our knowledge 
regarding the vitamins before this group. How- 
ever, I would like to emphasize that during the past 
decade greatest emphasis has been placed on the 
identification, isolation, and synthesis of the indi- 
vidual vitamins. This work has led to the manu- 
facture of vitamins in pound lots at costs which 
allow direct competition with the cost of vitamins in 
natural foods. 

Many people interested in practical nutrition felt 
that this knowledge was all very interesting but that 
the use of synthetic vitamins, with the exception of 
vitamin D, had no place in a country like the United 
States where food was plentiful or even excessive. 
For proof they cited the fact that severe deficiency 
diseases were rarely encountered in this country. 
However, many have been forced to change their 
minds about the prevalence of these diseases. 
Within the last 10 years pellagra has been rampant 
in certain areas of our country. Thousands of 
deaths from this disease have occurred annually. 
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In congested industrial areas vitamin B,, vitamin C 
and vitamin A deficiencies are common. With im- 
proved methods of diagnosis more and more border- 
line deficiencies are being recognized. These de- 
ficiencies arise because individuals have refused to 
eat the right foods, have been unable to purchase 
them or have been misled by someone into consu- 
ming improper foods. All these difficulties can be 
avoided to a very large extent if we have better 
knowledge of the distribution of the most important 
nutrients in our most important food products. 
Even the deficiency diseases due to economic con- 
ditions can be overcome by such knowledge because 
if we will we can find cheap foods that can serve as 
sources of the vitamins or minerals which are critical 
in the diets of the poor. 

What do we know about the distribution of these 
factors in meat and meat products? In other words, 
what role does meat play in maintaining buoyant 
health? If we turn to some of our textbooks on 
nutrition we may find such statements as these: 
“Aside from total calories, the most significant con- 
tributions of ordinary meat to the dietary are pro- 
tein, iron and vitamin Bo,” and “All kinds of meat 
except liver and kidney and possibly other organs 
are poor sources of vitamins.” These statements 
are not very encouraging to those who like a nice 
juicy steak or to those producing animal products. 
Calories, as a matter of fact, can be obtained from 
almost any food and if it is absolutely necessary we 
can get our iron by chewing rusty nails. Thus, if 
we are to believe such statements as the foregoing, 
the only important nutrient supplied by meat is 
protein and even the protein in meat has at times 
been looked upon with disfavor by medical authori- 
ties who believed that many ills were due to too 
high an intake of protein. More often than not, the 
patient was advised to remove meat from his diet. 

One of the most interesting accomplishments in 
the medical field, I think, is that of Williams, Groll- 
man and Harrison (5), and Page and co-workers (6) 
who have succeeded in isolating an anti-pressor sub- 
stance from kidney which reduces blood pressure. 
High blood pressure has always been associated with 
too much meat in the diet. 

I should like now to turn to a discussion of the 
actual distribution of the better-known vitamins in 
meat products. Little attention has been given to 
the value of meat as a source of the fat-soluble 
vitamins. However, we should remember that liver 
was used hundreds of years ago as a remedy for 
night blindness. Liver is about the only part of 
the animal carcass that contains important amounts 
of vitamin A. Most livers will range from 5000 
to 20,000 I.U. per 100 gm. fresh material. Thus, 
even a small portion of liver will supply the human 
daily requirement. Kidney contains a small amount 
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of vitamin A, but muscle tissue is practically de- 
void of this vitamin. 

Liver carries only a small amount of vitamin D, 
too small to be of any practical significance in nor- 
mal nutrition. I might, however, point out that 
100 gm. fresh liver may contain as much vitamin D 
as a quart of regular milk. 

Beef muscle contains about 0.5 mg. and liver about 
1 mg. vitamin E per 100 gm. fresh material. Since 
we do not know the vitamin E requirement, it is 
difficult to relate these figures to practical nutrition. 

Vitamin K was first recognized in liver, and liver 
is recognized today as one of the richest natural 
sources of vitamin K. Kidney and adrenal tissue 
may carry some vitamin K, but muscle tissue is a 
rather poor source. 

Meat has usually been ignored as a source of 
vitamin C, but it may be surprising to many that 
certain animal tissues contain as much vitamin C as 


TABLE 1 
Thiamin (vitamin B,) 


| MICROGRAMS PER 
100 GM. FRESH 
MATERIAL 


Pork loin 1540 
MENU OR io oirt cc aela eal ences an ele ee Ree 520 
300 
350 
680 
Beef kidney 270 
ERROR a 52.5 s/asuinny sit ete y oc ealveseein’ 75 
S+ 
WENN. ooreiccas 44:5 Macs nee DH oR 
Milk 
orange juice, and that tissues such as the adrenal 
glands contain three to four times as much. 

During the past five years we have conducted 
extensive experiments in our laboratory in order to 
determine the distribution of the B vitamins in 
meat tissues. We first studied the distribution of 
vitamin B,; in animal tissues and found that much 
of the early work was erroneous because the meat 
samples had not been dried properly. Vitamin B, 
had been lost during the preparation of the sample 
for feeding. In all of our work we used the rat assay 
method, although we have recently used the thio- 
chrome method and found the values obtained by 
the two methods to check exceedingly well. A few 
typical results for vitamin B, in meats, as compared 
with other foods, are given in table 1. Naturally 
we wondered how much of this vitamin was de- 
stroyed during the cooking process since meat is not 
consumed in the raw state. We found that about 
10 to 15 per cent is lost in frying, while the loss in 
roasting may approach 40 to 50 per cent. 

Studies on riboflavin distribution through animal 
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experimentation were at first found to be difficult 
because methods were not properly standardized. 
However, we were fortunate in that the Strong- 
Snell microbiological method became available later 
and we have found this method very satisfactory. 
The riboflavin content of typical samples of meat 
is given in table 2. Liver is one of the richest 
natural sources of riboflavin, and even the muscle 
tissues supply very appreciable amounts. 

We have spent a great deal of time studying the 
distribution of nicotinic acid in meats and have 


TABLE 2 
Riboflavin (vitamin B:) 


— a bt 
MICROGRAMS PER 
| 100 GM. FRESH 
| MATERIAL 

| 


WOME. ounde cea cence cc cok eas eee 3300 
IGOR ERO sc Soaviaeis usin saa e acess aes eee 3000 
a> coteaniehsisuketne eee 2050 
Beef round 260 
| 290 

320 


880 
600 


VRE WER soos os er 


TABLE 3 
Nicotinic acid 


MILLIGRAMS PER 
100 GM. FRESH 
MATERIAL 


RN NCOs ccs one ea ee eee Cacao nal 
Beef kidney 

RE ERIS Nero, On eee en na ee a 
Beef round 

Veal hindquarter 


WOME WEMORE S230 73.55 une evatelieeeear 


Peanuts 


used three different methods for the assay. In our 
early work we used growth experiments with dogs, 
which were time-consuming and required large sam- 
ples of meat. Since that time we have analyzed a 
considerable number of samples by the cyanogen- 
bromide method, and very recently we have applied 
the microbiological method. In general, the results 
obtained by the three methods check quite well, al- 
though in the case of the animal experiments liver 
seems to show higher values than those obtained by 
the chemical or microbiological method. Some of 
the typical data are shown in table 3. The values 
show why a small piece of lean meat will go a long 
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way in preventing pellagra in people on the poorest 
diet. 

During the past two years we have developed an 
improved method for the biological assay of vitamin 
Bs, and this method has recently been applied to a 
large variety of animal tissues. Some of these re- 
sults are shown in table 4. The values are interest- 
ing because the muscle tissue is an excellent source 
and actually contains more of the vitamin than does 
liver. 

During some of our early work we determined the 
pantothenic acid content of meat through chick 


TABLE 4 
Pyridoxin (vitamin Bg) 
MICROGRAMS PER 
100 GM. FRESH 


MATERIAL 


Beef round 400 
Beef kidney.......... Walch dasemane de 440 
Beef liver et 730 
Lamb leg......... i Seasoned we banka 370 
Pork ham.......... : 610 
Beet heart. ....<.....,: ; 240 
Veal hindquarter......... 420 
i 400 
600 


TABLE 5 
Pantothenic acid 


MICROGRAMS PER 
| 100 GM. FRESH 
MATERIAL 


Veal liver 6000 
Beef kidney 4000 
Beef round 1200 
Pork ham 1500 
Beef heart 2000 
ER hs So is A date cae tw wide has etiee 400 
I a shocicn Sida caine swicutesses 830 

4400 

3500 
Yellow corn or 900 
Spinach 225 
Egg (yolk) 4500 


assays, but this method gave us only relative po- 
tencies. During the past few months we have de- 
termined the pantothenic acid content by the bac- 
teriological method and we are now able to present 
the actual figures for the pantothenic acid content 
of meats (table 5). 

Experimental studies with animals have shown 
the very great importance of choline in purified 
diets. Rats, chickens, and dogs fail very rapidly 
if they are placed on diets devoid of choline. We 
have obtained a few values for the distribution of 
choline in meats during the past few months, and 
these figures are presented in table 6. It is evident 
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that both liver and kidney are the richest natural 
sources of this factor. 

Another factor which has received a great deal of 
attention during the past few months is biotin, which 
has been recognized as the anti-egg-white injury 
factor for some time and very recently we have 
shown it to be a specific nutritional factor for chick- 
ens (7). The actual values for the distribution of 
biotin in a variety of foods are not yet available, 
but we can say that liver and kidney are most ex- 
cellent sources of biotin. Other factors are being 
recognized, but at present we have no accurate 
figures for the distribution of these factors in meat 
products. 

It is evident, then, that meat and meat products 
play a very important role in human nutrition. 
This does not mean that we should promote the use 
of meat products to the exclusion of other foods. 
However, meat must be given its proper place in 
the average diet, and our results show why the in- 
cidence of nutritional deficiencies is lower in those 


TABLE 6 
Choline 
MILLIGRAMS PER 


100 GM. FRESH 
MATERIAL 


Beef liver 

Beef kidney 
Beef muscle 
Pork muscle. . 
Cheddar cheese 
Turnips 
Corn-starch 
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areas where meat products are regularly consumed. 

The results also show that meat carries its fair 

share of the vitamin burden and if meat is used in a 

diet which contains other ingredients which carry 

their fair share, we will have a diet which will con- 
tinue to promote optimum health. 
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Creatine-Creatinine Metabolism 
and the Vitamins 


T PRESENT the relation of vitamin 
deficiencies to nutritional muscular dystrophy in 
animals is stressed, especially with regard to vitamin 
E deficiency (1). A lack of this vitamin causes a 
degeneration of the pyramidal tract and anterior 
horn cells in rats fed upon E-free diets, similar to 
that seen in cases of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
in man (2). Marked improvement in one type of 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis in man follows E 
therapy, but upon other types it has no effect (3-6). 
The administration of vitamin Bs, was also of much 
benefit in patients suffering from some of the myop- 
athies (7). Pellagrins who were almost bedridden 
were able to walk after injection of only 50 mg. of 
this vitamin (8). It is possible, therefore, that some 
of these clinical myopathies may be considered as 
simple deficiency diseases in the future. 

For some time we have been interested in the rela- 
tion of creatine and creatinine metabolism to that 
of the hormones and vitamins (9). Any substance 
that increases the concentration of creatine in the 
tissues should serve to improve muscle metabolism 
and energy output. Chaikelis (10) has shown that 
the administration of the amino-acid, glycine, im- 
proved muscular performance in a large group of 
students undergoing physical training. Beard and 
Espenan (11) confirmed this finding with glycine 
dissolved in a wine base, or glycine-urea, in a group 
of 7 men and 9 women. The same results were ob- 
tained in a large group of medical students (12). 
Among other findings the administration of vitamin 
B, to the wine containing the urea-glycine served 
to increase the energy output above that obtained 
from the same amount of urea-glycine alone. 

Guerrant and Dutcher (13) showed that exercise 
increases the vitamin B, requirement in rats. Also, 


1 Submitted for publication June 12, 1941. This is the 
second of two papers on the effect of parenteral injection 
of the vitamins on creatine and creatinine excretion, the 
first of which appeared in this JournaL for May 1941. 


HOWARD H. BEARD, Ph.D., 
and PHILIP PIZZOLATO, M.D. 


From the Department of Biochemistry, Louisiana State University, 
School of Medicine, New Orleans 


in the B,-free animals food consumption and growth 
were at a lower level and development of paralytic 
symptoms appeared earlier than in those receiving 
the vitamins in their diets. McCormick (14) noted 
an enhanced performance in comparison with their 
controls in several physical tests with 14 subjects 
who ingested 5 mg. crystalline B,; daily. Beard and 
Pizzolato (15) also showed that parenteral injection 
of vitamins Bs, E, and nicotinic acid served to in- 
crease the concentration of muscle creatine in rats 
significantly above the normal value. The other 
vitamins had no effect in this connection. The 
present paper concerns the effect of injections of the 
different vitamins on creatine-creatinine excretion. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The technique was similar to that previously 
detailed (15). Adult rats were placed in individual 
metabolism cages and fed our stock diet. The urines 
were collected at 3-day intervals and preserved 
under dilute HCl. At the end of each 3-day collec- 
tion period creatine and creatinine were determined 
in the urines using alkaline picrate. At the end of 
the second 3-day period different amounts of crystal- 
line vitamins were injected into the animals and 
the creatine-creatinine excretions were determined 
in succeeding 3-day periods until the control values 
were again obtained.” 


2In the four rats, for example, each receiving an in- 
jection of 2000 units vitamin A, an average preformed 
creatinine value of 20 mg. per 3-day control period was 
excreted. Six 3-day exverimental periods followed. Hence 
it was assumed that, had no vitamin supplement been in- 
jected, the preformed creatinine excretion would have been 
20 < 6 or 120 mg. for these six 3-day periods. The same 
assumption was made in the case of creatine excretion. 
The total amount of creatine and creatinine excreted in 
the six 3-day periods was thereupon calculated and the 
amounts of creatine and creatinine excreted or retained 
above or below the control value were determined. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION tion in a given group will vary from 10 to 20 mg. 


Before discussing the results listed in table 1 it is and creatine from 0 to 3 mg. for the 3-day period. 
necessary to determine what the control excretions For the control outputs for an 18-day period we 


TABLE I 


CREATININE CREATINE (AS CREATININE) 
i E VITAMINS INJECTED 
Control tained waa Exp. a tained creted 
days % mg. mg. me. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
18 120 6 20 | 24 4 Vitamin A concentrate (200,000 USP units 
per gm.)* 





10 mg. 4 | Thiamin chloride** 





33 mg. : Thiamin chloride** 











33 mg. d ‘ ; ae ¢ Thiamin chloride** 





33 mg. , ‘ Cocarboxylase** 





10 mg. ; : : Pyridoxin-HCI** 
33 mg. ; Pyridoxin-HCl** 
33 mg. 27 ‘ Riboflavin** 
10 mg. 24 15 | Riboflavin** 
33 mg. 21 : 1 | Riboflavin** 





33 mg. 18 2 : Nicotinic acid** 
33 mg. 24 5 25 | Nicotinic acid** 
33 mg. 21 : 5 Vitamin C (Cebione**) 
33 mg. 18 : : 1 Vitamin C (Cebione**) 
33 mg. 24 ¢ 16 | Vitamin C (Cebione**) 
1000 units 24 21 Viosterol (10,008 units per gm.)* 
33 mg. 24 ¢ 66 | Alpha-Tocopherol** 
33 mg. 18 ‘ 43  Alpha-Tocopherol** 
33 mg. 18 92 g 22 | Alpha-Tocopherol** 
33 mg. 27 188 5% : 26 | Alpha-Tocopherol** 








100 units 24 145 j 16 | Biotin (liver, 500 units per cc.***) 
100 units 18 130 2! : Biotin (liver, 500 units per cc.***) 
33 mg. 24 223 y Vitamin K,** 
33 mg. 18 95 1 : Vitamin K,** 
33 mg. 27 159 ‘ ) Vitamin K,** 
33 mg. 21 257 j 5 Vitamin K,** 


33 mg. ‘ 21 207 | 192 d 5 | 2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone** 
1 


33 mg. 27 188 | 189 1 27 | 50 23 Ca Pantothenate** 


* Vitamin A (natural ester, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis) and Viosterol (A. R. P. I. process, in oil, Distillation Products 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.). 

** Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 

*** Highly purified concentrate of biotin (vitamin H) prepared from liver by Dr. Paul Gyérgy, University Hospitals, 
Cleveland. ' 


of creatine and creatinine should be under the con- should not have more than 120 mg. creatinine and 
ditions of these studies. In many hundreds of rats 18 mg. creatine excreted. The variations in excre- 
we have observed that the control creatinine excre- tion would not be more than +25 mg. for creatinine 
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and +18 mg. for creatine during the 18-day period. 
We conclude, therefore, that if the difference be- 
tween the control and experimental values of creatine 
and creatinine excreted or retained is greater than 
this (18 or 25 mg., respectively, for an 18-day period) 
the increased excretions or retentions are to be con- 
sidered significant. 

Using this criterion we can observe from table 1 
that the following do not influence creatine and 
creatinine excretion: vitamin A, thiamin chloride, 
pyridoxin hydrochloride, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, 
viosterol, biotin, 2-methyl-naphthoquinone and 
calcium pantothenate. 

Cocarboxylase. This substance caused a reten- 
tion of 46 mg. creatinine, which is considered sig- 
nificant. Since cocarboxylase is the active form of 
vitamin B, in the tissues and since this vitamin plays 
such an important part in carbohydrate metabolism, 
it is possible that this retention of creatinine may 
have some physiological significance. 

Vitamin K,. When this vitamin was injected, 
from 13 to 66 mg. creatinine was retained in three 
experiments while in another study 95 mg. creatinine 
was excreted. 

Vitamin C. This vitamin (Cebione) caused an 
increased excretion of 76 mg. creatinine in one study 
and slight retentions in two others. 

Alpha-Tocopherol. The most significant findings 
in the present study were those obtained with this 
vitamin. In the four studies, from 10 to 80 mg. 
creatinine was retained (total retention 156 mg.) and 
was followed by an increased excretion of creatine, 
as creatinine, of 22 to 56 mg. or a total excretion 
of 146 mg. creatine. It would seem that vita- 
min E caused a retention and quantitative trans- 
formation of creatinine into creatine. If so, then 
vitamin E plays a role in creatine-creatinine me- 
tabolism similar to that of the posterior pituitary 
hormones, pitressin and pitocin (16). 

When the effects of all of these vitamins are con- 
sidered, it appears that creatinine tends to be re- 
tained, with two exceptions, but that this increased 
retention is not necessarily followed by increases in 
creatine excretion, except in the case of vitamin E. 
Vezar (17, 18) observed that creatinuria in vitamin 
E-free rats was decreased by the administration of 
this vitamin and increased when its administration 
was stopped. We do not believe that his finding 
is disproved by our observance of a creatinuria after 
vitamin E injections, since this in all probability 
was due to creatinine retention. In Vezar’s studies 
the muscle creatine was excreted into the urine in 
the E-deficient animals, while in ours creatinine 
was being transformed into creatine. 


SUMMARY 


Various vitamins were injected into adult rats and 
the resultant effect upon the excretion of creatine and 
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creatinine in the urine above the control value was 
determined. The results obtained were as follows: 

1. Injection of the following did not influence the 
excretion of creatine and creatinine: vitamin A 
(ester produced by molecular distillation) thiamin 
chloride, pyridoxin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, vios- 
terol, biotin, 2-methyl-naphthoquinone and calcium 
pantothenate. 

2. Injection of cocarboxylase and vitamin C 
(Cebione) caused a retention of creatinine. 

3. Injection of vitamin K, caused a retention of 
creatinine in three studies and an increase in creat- 
inine excretion in another. 

4. Injection of alpha-tocopherol caused a total 
retention of 156 mg. creatinine which was followed 
by a total excretion of creatine, as creatinine, of 
146 mg. 

5. The possible significance of these results is 
briefly discussed. 


We wish to thank the following individuals or 
concerns for the supply of vitamin products used 
in this study: thiamin chloride, pyridoxin hydro- 
chloride, riboflavin, Cebione, nicotinic acid, 2-methyl 
naphthoquinone, vitamin K,, calcium pantothenate, 
cocarboxylase, and alpha-tocopherol, donated by 
Dr. J. M. Carlisle, Merck and Company, Rahway, 
N. J.; vitamin A ester, Distillation Products Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; Viosterol, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; biotin, Dr. Paul Gyérgy, Cleve- 
land. 
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Nutrition in The Veterans 
Administration Facility 


KATHRYN A. McHENRY? 
Edward Hines Jr. Hospital, Hines, Illinois 


URING World War I dietitians 
were recruited by the Red Cross and assigned to 
Army hospitals. Thereafter it was up to the indi- 
vidual dietitian to make her place in the organiza- 
tion. Human nutrition work was then relatively 
new and its value not yet recognized. In 1917, 
therefore, neither the Army nor the civilian popu- 
lation was as concerned with the importance of the 
science of nutrition as they are today. Discussions 
of calories, adequate amounts of protein and min- 
erals, were met more often with tolerance than en- 
thusiasm, and vitamins were comparatively un- 
known. 

In 1917 it seemed logical in most Army hospitals 
to assign the dietitian to the mess officer, although 
he was often doubtful as to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the newcomer. The dietitian, however, 
usually lost little time looking for space or oppor- 
tunity to carry on the needed special diet work. The 
essentials with which to practice the profession of 
dietetics; namely, subsistence, equipment, and ner- 
sonnel, soon followed. Subsistence orders were 
filled by the mess sergeant through local purchase, 
and by issue from the commissary. The urgency of 
the situation, in most instances, precluded having 
more than the bare necessities in so far as equipment 
and dishes were concerned. The important thing 
was to act without delay and arrive at a more nearly 
perfect state as opportunities arose. Otherwise 
many a fine bit of enthusiasm would never have 
borne fruit. 

Electrically-equipped, stationary and motorized 
bakeries, kitchens and serving units are now gener- 
ally in use in the Army, but it still seems appropriate 
to pay a little tribute to the old coal range which 


1 Presented before a General Session, American Dietetic 
Association, St. Louis, October 20, 1941. Published with 
permission of the Medical Director, Veterans Administra- 
tion, who assumes no responsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed. 

2Miss McHenry, who received her Ph.B. from the 
University of Chicago, was an Army dietitian in 1919-20 
and for the past 14 years has been chief dietitian at Edward 
Hines Jr. Hospital. 


served its purpose in 1917 despite the effort needed 
at times to keep it functioning. Of the personnel 
with which the diet kitchen was manned, much 
might be said. From the guard-house each morning 
a few reluctant soldiers were marched to the diet 
kitchen to assist the cooks. Kitchen police duty 
was a traditional form of punishment, the applica- 
tion of which did not yield efficient and willing 
workers. Special diet work to a great extent limited 
the domain of Army dietitians, and the advisory or 
supervisory help they might have given for the 
benefit of the entire Army population, both the 
sick and the well, was not utilized. 

However, the pioneer work of the dietitian in 
1917-18 proved effective, for immediately following 
the war the United States Public Health Service 
assumed the care of sick and wounded veterans as 
soon as they were demobilized and transferred from 
Army hospitals, and dietitians, including many who 
had served in the Army, were given specific assign- 
ments which included full supervision of all food 
service throughout the hospitals. A chief of the 
dietetic service was appointed at the central office 
in Washington, charged with the supervision of 
dietetic activities in all the hospitals. A chief 
dietitian was also assigned to each hospital and the 
chart of organization indicated that she was directly * 
responsible to the medical officer in charge. As 
many head and staff dietitians as the situation 
required were also appointed. Supervision ex- 
tended from purchase of food, administration of the 
budget, and employment of kitchen help, to food 
preparation and service for patients and personnel. 

In the early 1920’s the Veterans Bureau was or- 
ganized, and hospitalization of veterans ceased to 
be a function of the Public Health Service. The 
organization of the dietetic section, however, re- 
mained the same under the newly established Vet- 
erans Bureau. Dietitians were still doing much 
pioneer work, for at that time there were but few 
manuals of instruction. The-problem of formulat- 
ing regulations and procedures, therefore, devolved 
upon the central office. Gradually, with the co- 
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operation of all, books of regulations and procedures 
were prepared as a uniform guide for all veterans’ 
hospitals. Since then revisions and additions have 
constantly been made to meet changing and more 
complex needs. Every chief of a department is 
responsible for knowing and applying these regula- 
tions and procedures. 

During 1920-21 it was an interesting experience 
to assist the medical staff in the preparation of what 
was probably one of the first diet manuals. A 
review of this, the sixty pages of which contained 
sixty or more therapeutic diets, in the light of 
what we have learned in the twenty years since, 
is thought-provoking. Today’s streamlined edition 
contains about half as many pages and seems to 
meet our needs. 

Before reviewing the present-day activities of a 
typical Veterans Administration dietetic section 
perhaps it is well to mention the broad general 
background against which our present problems 
of nutrition are projected. With the greater part 
of the world engaged in a life and death struggle, 
the elemental subject of food has become increas- 
ingly important. Also, with the increasing weight 
of taxes, it is doubly important that tax-financed 
food-serving units be efficiently managed. 

During World War I, conservation of food was 
paramount. It is still important, but economy or 
conservation should not imply doing without. It 
should imply maximal utilization of food to the end 
that every dollar will be wisely spent on diets which 
are quantitatively and qualitatively adequate for 
our entire population. 

In organizing a dietetic section the first thing to 
be considered is the work load. How many patients 
are to be served? What diets will be required? Is 
the hospital treating primarily medical, surgical, 
tubercular, neurological or psychotic patients, or 
all kinds? How many bed and ambulant patients 
are to be served? Are employees to be supplied 
with subsistence? On what economic level is the 
dietetic section to be financed? Regulations im- 
pose restrictions, and definitely outline many 
procedures, but the judgment of those held directly 
responsible for getting the job done must be relied 
upon. 

Food is said to be one of our best modern medi- 
cines. Yet so much harm can befall food through- 
out its various stages of storage, preparation, and 
service that intelligent supervision by well-trained 
personnel is of the utmost importance. 


PERSONNEL 


Personnel management problems during the past 
several years have undergone many acute changes. 
In the hospitals of the Veterans Administration a 
well-planned chart of organization indicates specifi- 
cally the person under whom each employee works, 
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and to whom he is accountable. The chief dietitian 
is directly under the chief medical officer, and has 
under her supervision head and staff dietitians, chefs, 
bakers, meat cutters, cooks, and mess attendants. 

Hiring of personnel is done through the Civil 
Service Commission. Dietitians are employed by 
the Washington office, and other personnel by the 
district office. In case no applicants are registered 
with the Civil Service Commission, temporary ap- 
pointments to be made by hospital officials are 
authorized. The inclusion of cooks and mess at- 
tendants under civil service is a fairly recent change. 

Safety of employees is carefully guarded. All 
injuries, even the seemingly trivial, are reported in 
writing by the injured employee, and by the super- 
visor. The deducted three and one-half per cent 
from the salary of each employee appointed under 
civil service is used to pay disability allowances and 
retirement benefits. 

Contracts of employment which heretofore have 
included quarters and subsistence have been modified 
in recent years. Those who maintain homes with 
dependents may now make arrangements to have 
only one meal deducted. This has been considered 
a definite step forward by groups who have long 
objected to a supervised existence, and who wish 
to spend their incomes as they see fit. - 

Training of personnel is a constant and very im- 
portant task. Even the experienced new employee 
must be instructed as to the regulations and proce- 
dures and the requirements of his job. The em- 
ployee’s work, deportment and attitude must be 
checked and efficiency reports maintained. A 
probationary period of one year is served before 
permanent appointment and a supervisor is re- 
quired to make every possible effort to adjust an 
appointee to his work. The employee is entitled 
to competent supervision, and it is the duty of the 
supervisor to analyze and report in writing the 
reasons why an employee has failed to render satis- 
factory service. Above all, the employee must be 
painstakingly and comprehensively advised of his 
shortcomings. 

Each employee is required to read and sign a 
written specification of his duties at the time of his 
appointment. Schedules of duties are posted on 
conspicuous bulletin boards. The eight-hour day 
prevails, and split shifts have been practically 
abolished. The work load is constantly checked to 
ensure its equitable distribution among the person- 
nel and i certain duties are no longer necessary the 
employee is immediately reassigned to other work. 

Many well-informed people still think that if an 
employee cannot work satisfactorily anywhere else 
he will do in the kitchen. This idea must be dis- 
pelled if a high quality of service is to be rendered. 
A group consciousness, a sense of pride and esprit 
de corps must be developed. The idea that kitchen 
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work is a form of punishment reminiscent of guard- 
house days must be lived down. 

Scientific training of cooks has been too long 
deferred. It is wrong to have anything as important 
as food, which concerns everyone so intimately at 
least three times daily, prepared by one who too 
often has just “picked up” his knowledge. The 
electrician must be trained, so must the employee 
who takes care of the plumbing. Surely neither 
job is more important than that concerning food. 
Many dietitians are therefore looking hopefully 
toward the Army Cooks School. Over a period of 
years much emphasis has been placed on standard 
recipes, and more emphasis could be placed on the 
training of cooks in the production of uniform results 
from standard recipes. 

In maintaining the morale of a group it is im- 
portant to foster a feeling of enjoyment in accom- 
plishment. The most menial task, if performed with 
efficiency and dispatch, can raise what might have 
been drudgery to an accomplishment worthy of pride. 

A damaging tendency toward cynical faultfinding 
is sometimes indulged in not only by those who do 
so-called menial work but also by those in what are 
sometimes termed the more privileged groups. If 
employees are encouraged to present their com- 
plaints officially, and are given consideration and 
understanding, there is less tendency to non-con- 
structive criticism. It may not always be possible 
to remedy the situation which arouses complaint, 
but the executive shows wisdom by being at the 
“listening post.’”’ Many supervising dietitians have 
been well trained in personnel psychology and have 
found such training a great boon. Application of 
the principles learned is probably successful in direct 
proportion to the will to grasp the viewpoint of 
each employee, and to give just treatment to all. 


FINANCES AND PROCUREMENT 


Budgets must be planned by the dietitian on a 
yearly basis. This is done with the cooperation of 
the finance and supply officers. Allotments of 
funds are made quarterly. In planning the budget, 
past consumption is used as a guide. Foundation 
requirements of an adequate diet are used as a yard- 
stick. Plans are very specific and must be followed. 
Prices are procured and contracts made well in ad- 
vance of delivery dates. 

Procurement of subsistence is made in two ways. 
The central office in Washington purchases ap- 
proximately fifteen per cent of the food used. This 
is either drop-shipped or issued through the supply 
depot, and consists chiefly of canned goods, sugar, 
and coffee. The remaining eighty-five per cent 
is purchased by the hospital on government speci- 
fications and includes all perishable items. 

The sources of supply of such items as milk, 
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bread, and ice cream are inspected for sanitation by 
a board before contracts are awarded. The dieti- 
tian, in addition to assisting in such inspections, is 
responsible for inspecting all food upon delivery. 
Many items, particularly meats, eggs, and butter, 
are also inspected before delivery by a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics who 
compares quality in relation to cost, while the Bureau 
of Animal Industry inspection is concerned with the 
sanitary aspects and health protection. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


Supervision of the dietetic section is greatly facili- 
tated if the food service is centralized in one main 
kitchen. Routine supervision of maintenance, re- 
pair, cleaning, and sanitation is more quickly ac- 
complished, and the major problem of diet can be 
given less divided attention. 

At present, the Veterans Facility at Hines, Illinois, 
has four main kitchens which serve 1760 patients. 
The personnel includes 13 dietitians, 1 clerk typist, 
26 cooks, 2 bakers, 3 meat-cutters and 179 mess 
attendants. Food is also prepared for 740 members 
of the personnel, making a total of 7500 meals per 
day. One of these four main kitchens has the 
bakery, meat-cutting room, storage refrigerators, 
and central vegetable room attached, and here much 
of the bulk food is prepared for all kitchens. Each 
main kitchen has an adjacent serving unit which 
is used for both tray and dining room service. 

During the past several years, four diet kitchens 
and twenty-six ward serving kitchens have been 
closed. This was a radical change, viewed by many 
as an experiment, but the idea proved acceptable to 
such an extent that the department at this time is 
being reconditioned to conform with the plan. 
As in the pioneer days of the Army, we did not wait 
for a normal setting before changing to a system 
that seemed definitely better. The change does 
away with dual responsibility for the serving of 
trays, the personnel can be given more immediate 
supervision, and there is less loss and waste of 
supplies. Most important of all, once the food 
is prepared it reaches the patient more rapidly. 

Approximately one thousand trays are served 
from three main kitchens, and also several thousand 
between-meal nourishments. The remaining pa- 
tients are served in dining rooms adjacent to the 
kitchens. Around 750 of the patients are on 
therapeutic diets, and an average of 600 are given a 
choive of food. 

Menus are planned on a weekly basis with the 
regular menu as the foundation. About twenty 
special diet menus are planned. The per capita daily 
consumption of food averages 12 oz. meat, 18 oz. 
vegetable, 12 oz. fruit, 1} oz. butter, 3 oz. cream, 
1} pt. milk, and 14 eggs. This yields a per capita 
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average of 3000 calories, 100 gm. protein, .014 gm. 
iron, .96 gm. calcium, 1.6 gm. phosphorus, 12,000 
I.U. vitamin A, 600 I.U. vitamin B, and 2000 I.U. 
vitamin C. Bread and some cereals are vitamin- 
fortified. Concentrates are frequently used. 
Trays, both regular and special, are distributed to 
the floors in electrically-heated tray carriers. A 
cold compartment is provided for salads, fruits, and 
other cold foods which are added to trays as they 
are removed from the carrier. Mess attendants are 
given intensive training in tray distribution. 
Sanitation receives much emphasis and is strictly 
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controlled. Employees are given physical examina- 
tions at regular intervals. Inspection of equipment, 
property, storage facilities and kitchens is routine 
and intensive. 

Conscientious inspection by the dietitian of the 
work of her department as a whole, and the right 
perspective in such supervision, is indispensable. 
The multiplicity of details which confronts a dieti- 
tian may submerge the outstanding problems of 
food production, service, personnel management 
and sanitation, if she does not stop to think in terms 
of the main objective of the organization. 


Diagnosis of Deficiency States 


The recognition of a full blown vitamin deficiency such as acute pellagra, beriberi with peripheral 
neuritis, ariboflavinosis, scurvy and rickets is relatively simple. The characteristic dermatitis, the 
appearance of the gums, mouth and tongue, the cheilosis, the keratitis, the mental confusion or de- 
lirium, the diarrhea and the paresthesias of the extremities constitute a picture familiar to all and 
need no elaboration. It is now generally accepted that an easily recognizable clinical picture re- 
sults from an advanced deficiency of the following vitamins: A, B; (thiamine hydrochloride), nico- 
tinic acid, riboflavin, C (ascorbic acid), D and K. While a number of other vitamins have been 
identified, there is still some doubt that their deficiency produces a characteristic syndrome in man. .. . 

While the diagnosis of advanced deficiency states usually is easy, the recognition of the mild or 
early vitamin deficiency is much more difficult. The diagnosis would obviously depend on a cor- 
rect evaluation of the symptoms, signs and accessory findings in any given case, and also on the 
response to specific therapy. It must be pointed out, however, that improvement after vitamin 
therapy in such symptoms as flatulence, indigestion, weakness, nervousness and irritability does not 
necessarily constitute proof of a deficiency state, as the same improvement frequently is encountered 
when a patient having these symptoms is treated with such drugs as phenobarbital and belladonna. 
Improvement in such a vague clinical picture should be construed only as suggestive evidence of a 
state of subclinical deficiency. 

Naturally the history of subsistence on a grossly inadequate diet would lead one to suspect the 
presence of an early vitamin deficiency, and it must be admitted that, in spite of an intensive edu- 
cational program, the diet of the average tenant farmer of the South during the late fall, winter and 
early spring months is still definitely deficient, generally consisting of white bread, corn bread, hominy 
grits, potatoes (usually fried), fat back and other pork products, cow peas and molasses. Idiosyn- 
crasies of diet, food faddism and ill balanced reducing diets also may lead to deficiency states. 

*Among the early symptoms of vitamin deficiencies are anorexia with ensuing loss of weight, weak- 
ness, lassitude and easy fatigability, insomnia, increased nervousness and irritability, headache, 
palpitation, precordial distress, vague gastrointestinal: disturbances such as flatulence, indigestion, 
constipation or mild diarrhea, nausea and indefinite abdominal pain. The patient usually just does 
not feel well without being able to state exactly what is wrong. One realizes at once that the symp- 
toms of the so-called gastric neuroses, psychoneuroses and neurasthenias are essentially those men- 
tioned. While it is entirely possible that these conditions are in reality expressions of an early avi- 
taminosis, still in the present state of our knowledge it must be admitted that such a relationship 
is often difficult, if not impossible, to prove. . . . 

When a mild vitamin deficiency is recognized, or even suspected, certainly therapy should be in- 
stituted at once, but it must be remembered that by far the best treatment is an adequate diet, specific 
vitamins being used only as supplementary therapy. The solution of the problem of the deficiency 
diseases lies not so much in the cure of the deficiency as in its prevention, not in the administration of 
pills but in an educational and social program which will not only teach the poorer classes what to eat 
but make it possible for them to secure the articles of food which are necessary for the maintenance of 
health.— Ruffin, J.M., The diagnosis and treatment of mild vitamin deficiencies, J.A.M.A., 117:1498, 
1941. 
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AST achievements of American executives 

and administrators—through their sober, 
creative thought, their daring adventure and initia- 
tive, their organizing skill and managerial technique 
—have not been matched by a corresponding grasp 
and recognition of the importance of the human 
problem involved. Now it seems that society is 
gradually becoming aware of the immensity and 
complexity of the problem of recognizing human 
values in work relations, whether in the industrial or 
educational field. 

This change in the attitude of management in- 
dicates that an industrial revolution is in progress— 
a revolution out of which must emerge a new rela- 
tionship of man to man, of the individual to the 
group, even as the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century transformed the relations of men 
and machines. The present concept of the primary 
importance of the human factor in industry has been 
influenced by the following: waste from the ex- 
ploitation of human and natural resources; influ- 
ences of technological advance; social-labor legisla- 
tion; supreme court decisions reversing earlier 
opinions affecting the individual and his work rela- 
tions; increasing pressure of labor unions; new legis- 
lation regulating industry—wages and hours, child 
labor and collective bargaining; investigations of 
existing financial-industrial organization and prac- 
tices; and labor’s role in the defense program. As a 
result, progressive employers are now deeply con- 
cerned with human rights and needs. They are 
seeing that the organic concept of the employee must 
include work, income, food, home, sleep, training, 
protection, recreation—the total life of an efficient, 
contented human being, in and out of work. It is 
evident that hospital executives, too, are beginning 
to récognize human values in work relations through 
establishing scientific methods for the selection, 
placement, follow-up, training, and promotion of 
their non-professional employees. 

What lesson does this hold for you as dietitians? 
It means, in the first place, that you need to become 


1 Read before the Session on Personnel Management, 
American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, October 23, 1941. 

2 Dr. Metcalf is Director of the Bureau of Personnel 
Administration, New York. 
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increasingly alert to the needs and reactions of your 
personnel. While I shall refer generally to the 
hospital personnel problem, those of you who are 
otherwise occupied will appreciate that what I have 
to say is in the main equally applicable to the work 
relations of other organizations. Whether we are 
considering a hospital, hotel, factory, store, or large 
restaurant, the underlying work relations are the 
same and therefore the problems which arise can 
be solved through techniques which apply the same 
basic principles. 

INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL POLICIES AND 
TECHNIQUES TO THE HOSPITAL 


ADAPTING 


In the preface to the third edition of Personnel 
Administration’ it is stated that, with the pioneering 
period over and the case for personnel management 


proved, the real problem confronting business is: 
“Under what conditions of personal attitude and 
of economic and corporate organization are people 
likely to be disposed to work happily and to the 
best advantage together in creating the goods that 
we all need?” In attempting to center attention 
on the aspects of personnel work which seem closest 
to the core of the problem, we concluded that the 
following matters required most urgent attention 
and constructive thinking: first, the increasing im- 
portance of providing reasonable security of em- 
ployment and livelihood for all; second, the fostering 
of better education and training in industry; third, 
the application of the principle which permits the 
representation of the different interests involved in 
deliberations on policy; fourth, the fact that more 
and more people are willing to admit that the 
support of the rank and file in helping to realize the 
objectives of a corporation can be expected only 
when such objectives are broad, sound, and suffi- 
ciently inclusive so that the workers will feel safe- 
guarded by espousing them. Further, if an or- 
ganization wants genuine cooperation from its 
employees, a price must be paid—that of admitting 
them as more nearly equal partners in the conduct 
of the enterprise. How that fact of partnership 


3Tead and Metcalf, Personnel Administration. New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 
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shall be given concrete expression is one of the most 
provocative issues of our generation. 

Many progressive business and industrial con- 
cerns have developed well-rounded personnel policies 
and programs which are in harmony with these 
trends, and the techniques which they employ may 
be adapted to hospital personnel management. 

A Change of Attitude. A genuine awakening to 
the need for the science and art of personnel adminis- 
tration on the part of hospital management— 
trustees, administrator, and department heads— 
is the logical first step. This new attitude may well 
find express:on through a statement of the objectives 
of the institution which may be formulated by an- 
swers to the following questions: What should the 
employee strive for in work relations? What should 
the hospital administration strive for? What have 
the patients and the community (society) a right to 
expect as a result of the joint efforts of the hospital 
trustees, administrator and staff? I would answer 
these questions briefly as follows: 

In a democracy, every employee should be given 
the opportunity to realize the fullest development 
of his individual capacities. This organic concept 
of the individual in his work relations, carried out 
in practice, will protect his fundamental life in- 
terests, his physical, mental and spiritual integrity. 
Adequate compensation, steady employment, free- 
dom of occupational choice, education and training, 
opportunity for promotion, recreation, and freedom 
of association are a part of this concept. 

In return for the opportunity to satisfy these just 
human needs, the employee should put forth honest 
effort in the interest of his employer, contributing the 
greatest possible amount and a high quality of 
service, to the end that a high morale and spirit of 
cooperation extends through the entire staff. 

The hospital administration should strive to main- 
tain a healthy, competent, contented, loyal body of 
workers who will prove themselves an invaluable 
asset to the hospital administrator as well as to the 
medical and nursing staff. All this can best be 
accomplished by attracting the most desirable ap- 
plicant for a position; by employing the best methods 
of selection, placement and protection of the em- 
ployee, and by instructing, training and retaining 
him through fair treatment and promotion. 

The patient and the community have a right to 
expect service of such quality and quantity as will 
ensure the fullest conservation of human and natural 
resources. 

Personnel Policy. The next step is the building 
of an effective hospital personnel policy which shall 
serve as an instrument for conveying this new atti- 
tude correctly to department heads, supervisors and 
other employees. This policy, clearly expressed in 
writing, should cover all problems and factors con- 
cerned with employee relations. Because of its 
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direct bearing upon your immediate interests, I 
wish to point out here merely the importance in 
policy-building of the coordinating function—the 
transmission and interpretation of policies at and 
between each administrative level, as well as the 
relating of personnel policies to other organization 
policies—dietary, housekeeping, business office, ete. 
This calls for education and training in the fullest 
sense, and which is the crux of any sound employer- 
employee relations program. 

Personnel Program. Personnel techniques com- 
prise scientific selection, careful placement and fol- 
low-up, health and safety provisions, fair compensa- 
tion, reasonable hours, education and training for 
the job and for future growth and development, 
opportunity for promotion to the extent that this 
is possible, security against the hazards of unem- 
ployment, accident and old age, and freedom to or- 
ganize and elect representatives of the employees’ 
own choosing for negotiations with management. 

In short, what we must work toward in the hos- 
pital as in the factory—if we are to keep pace with 
the times and attract and retain satisfactory per- 
sonnel—is an honest integration of all points of view. 
This is predicated upon the sound democratic 
principle that every functional group involved in 
carrying out a policy should be represented in de- 
liberations where the policy and the general methods 
of its execution are decided. 


THE VALUE OF EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


Organized employee training in business has 
proved its economic value. First recognized as a 
vital factor in business management during World 
War I, it has received increasing attention ever since. 
Many large concerns recognized and acted upon the 
fact that, no matter how plentiful the supply of 
workers or how careful their selection, employees 
cannot perform their duties satisfactorily or eco- 
nomically without adequate training. But for the 
present and no doubt for some time to come you in 
the hospital world cannot think in terms of a plenti- 
ful supply of workers. Even at best: the wages paid 
non-professional hospital employees are low, com- 
pared with those available in similar positions in 
business and industry. In industry, training is now 
a big business—the heart of the defense program. 
In hospitals a similar need exists, both from the 
larger viewpoint of new administrative opportunities 
and responsibilities and to meet the practical situa- 
tions with which we must cope daily. 


TRAINING RELATED TO OTHER PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


It is clear to all of you, I am sure, that employee 
training is not something which can be segregated; 
it must be considered in its relation to other per- 
sonnel activities:and to the whole complex problem 
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of giving the individual that opportunity for growth 
and expression, in and through the work relations, 
which is a tenet of democracy and the object of 
personnel administration. Let us therefore con- 
sider briefly the various personnel functions which, 
properly conceived and administered, lead to the 
best quality and quantity performance of each 
employee and of the whole integrated staff. 

Employment covers all the work entailed in se- 
curing, properly introducing, stabilizing, and re- 
taining a willing and effective working force. A 
first essential in the proper selection and placement 
of employees is a thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments of each job. This calls for careful job analy- 
sis, specifications and ratings, a thoroughgoing study 
of which is being made for dietary departments by 
one of your committees. 

The other major factor in proper selection and 
placement is knowing the individual. This calls 
for a knowledge of sources of supply and ability to 
size up individual applicants. Two techniques are 
available: the interview and psychological tests. 
Time does not permit a discussion of the techniques 
of interviewing but I will comment briefly on testing, 
in which some of you are much interested at present. 
Scientists, educators, progressive business leaders 
and more recently personnel workers, in particular, 
have been bent on discovering ways and means of 
selecting, training, and adjusting employees and of 
evaluating and rewarding individual merit. A 
method for doing this which has been gradually 
developed during the past fifty years is psychological 
testing based on general intelligence, special ability 
(i.e. manual dexterity), aptitudes (7.2. mechanical, 
clerical), and tests of trade knowledge and skill, 
special interests, and personality. 

In seeking to determine the value of special tests 
in a hospital training program, several precautions 
are essential if discouraging results are to be avoided. 
Tests, like time and motion studies, are a highly 
refined aspect of personnel management and can be 
successfully employed only under certain conditions. 
In the hospital, as elsewhere, only by experiment 
can a safe choice of tests be made for most non- 
professional jobs. Experience in this field at present 
is limited, and a rather wide group of representative 
hospitals will need to experiment with the use of 
tests before sound procedures can be available. 

Employment fitness involves much more than 
tests. A sound selective procedure must take note 
of many human factors which are not revealed by 
tests, such as loyalty to self and organization, moral 
integrity, power of application, and persistence, all 
of which are of prime importance in that most hu- 
mane of all institutions, the hospital. In their pres- 
ent stage of development, and even under most 
favorable auspices, tests are merely supplementary, 
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never absolute. The interview and checking of 
references will continue as sound procedures. 

Many of the hospital job classifications with which 
we are primarily interested are very like those in 
which testing has been successfully applied by a 
number of progressive industrial and business con- 
cerns: for example, switchboard operators, sten- 
ographers, typists, clerks, bookkeepers. We have 
therefore asked the guidance of specialists who have 
administered such tests in industry before deciding 
which tests may appropriately be introduced as aids 
in the selection, transfer and promotion of certain 
hospital employees. With the cooperation of the 
Psychological Corporation, the Personnel Committee 
of the American Hospital Association is now laying 
the groundwork for the preparation of tests which 
will be applicable to the dietary department. 

Further aids and responsibilities which pertain 
to the employment function are careful employment 
records and a systematic follow-up of the employee 
once he has been introduced to his job and the or- 
ganization, including the development of rating 
scales which will reveal the employee’s standing with 
respect to promotion. 

Health work should include corrective and _ pre- 
ventive efforts to maintain the staff in sound phys- 
ical and mental health, including physical examina- 
tions and general oversight of working conditions 
as they affect health. In this connection an article 
in a recent issue of Hospitals states: ‘Should not the 
hospitals stand in a community as positive centers 
of health; not only the health of those admitted as 
patients but also the health of their own personnel?” 
The minimizing of accidents through proper me- 
chanical safeguards and continuous educational and 
preventive efforts is another factor which is, of 
course, very closely related to the health factor. 

Research. Under this heading we group all efforts 
to study living costs, wage levels and all other data 
which give a factual basis for decisions about terms 
of employment and new developments in other or- 
ganizations as they may be applicable to the per- 
sonnel in your hospital. Periodic analysis and audit 
of personnel policies are included as well as a super- 
visory relation to the work of job analysis and the 
establishment of production standards. I need not 
remind you here that hospitals have a particularly 
acute problem in attempting to put hospital wages 
on a basis which compares favorably with that for 
similar jobs in the community, and in determining 
the economic value of maintenance. 

Employee Service includes all the miscellaneous 
activities which are directly related to the comfort 
and welfare of the individual, such as insurance, 
pensions, restaurants, savings plans, housing and 
recreation. 

Adjustment and Joint Negotiations cover the han- 
dling of individual grievances and complaints, ab- 
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sences, disciplinary measures, and discharge, and 
imply responsibility for dealing as management 
representatives with organized employee groups to 
discuss terms of employment or other group prob- 
lems, including the terms and interpretation of the 
labor contract. 

Education and Training. Finally, the most im- 
portant duty of all is that of infusing the thinking 
of the management as a whole with the best possible 
personnel point of view. Here is where the educa- 
tion and training program comes into full play, 
where the newer attitude and policy of management 
which I mentioned earlier get through not only 
to the receptionist but to the pot-washer. 


TRAINING AND PROCEDURE CONTENT 


I was interested to find in the JourNAL of your 
Association (March, 1939) a strong case for the 
training of hospital employees by Bertha E. Beecher, 
which bears out the philosophy and purpose which 
I have tried to inject into this presentation. As 
she points out, training programs are custom-built; 
no two are alike. In setting up such a program, 
the first problem, of course, is to determine the 
training needs of the organization. Who is to be 
trained? What are they to be trained in? How 
are they to be trained? Who will be in charge of 
the training program? Other questions, too, call 
for answers: Who will head the program? Who 
will constitute the teaching staff? In institutions 
with a centralized personnel department (especially 
those with 300 to 400 beds), the training program 
should come under its jurisdiction. And in any 
training program I cannot stress too strongly the 
need of the enthusiastic support of the management. 
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A number of training techniques are in vogue: 
namely, departmental meetings; conferences; in- 
dividual instruction; employee manuals and instruc- 
tion sheets; ‘‘in-service” training and “promotion 
from within”; training through educational sources, 
functional group meetings and hospital councils; 
libraries, bulletins and visual aid devices; recreation 
and the use of leisure time. Of these, the conference 
method, with well-planned agenda and well-directed 
discussion at each conference, is in most «cases the 
most effective, always the most democratic, and 
offers the greatest educational and developmental 
possibilities. The conduct of the conferences as 
indicated by the potential leadership uncovered 
among members of the group, the effective planning 
of the allotted time, and a good summary of the 
conclusions reached, are all extremely important. 

The content of the training program will include, 
first and foremost, job instruction. It will then 
show the relationship of the job to the functions of 
the department, and the part played by the par- 
ticular department in reaching the objectives of 
the hospital. It will also consist of training in health 
and safety, and suggestions for the constructive use 
of leisure which will help develop balanced, well- 
rounded individuals. A suggestion system to test 
and gain the benefit of the employees’ ingenuity, 
can also be effectively coordinated with the training 
program. 

The economic value of effective training programs 
in industry has been proved. In evaluating the 
selection and training programs which I hope some 
of you may have a hand in developing, I suggest 
these interrelated factors as criteria: operating costs, 
turnover, employee efficiency, and employee morale. 


Rose Hips as a Source of Vitamins 


We are producing much more food by extending our agriculture. We are also turning 
attention to wild products not normally used in any quantity. Plans have been made by 
the Ministry of Health to harvest the vitamin wealth of our hedgerows in the form of the 
hips of the wild rose, which are particularly rich in vitamin C, twenty times richer than 
oranges. Their collection is being organized through schools, boy scouts, girl guides and 
women’s institutes. The hips will be used to make a syrup for the benefit of adults as 
well as of babies and children. They will also be made into a purée, which will be con- 
verted into jam by the addition of sugar. According to a bulletin issued by the Children’s 
Nutrition Council the purée should contain 160 to 600 mg. of ascorbic acid per hundred 
grams and the jam 130 to 230 mg. Thus there should be at least three 50 mg. doses of 
ascorbic acid in slightly over 3 ounces of jam. Half an ounce eaten daily with bread 
would provide a useful supplement to the vitamins obtained in the normal diet. It is 
interesting that rose hips are a traditional food of European peasants.—Foreign Letters, 
J.A.M.A,, 117:2184, 1941. 
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RELATION OF MULTIPLE DIETARY 
DEFICIENCIES TO HYPOCHROMIC 
ANEMIA! 


At the University of Nebraska special attention 
has been directed toward iron metabolism and 
blood studies in which college women have been 
used as subjects. The results all point to the same 
conclusion: that simple hypochromic anemia is more 
likely to result from diets generally suboptimal rather 
than those merely low in iron. In the Nebraska 
laboratory objective measurements of the effect of 
dietary supplementation on hemoglobin level offer 
evidence which helps to confirm this. In one study? 
26:young women with subnor mal hemogiobin values 
were given a daily supplement of 126 mg. iron in 
‘the form of ferrous sulfate for six weeks. During 
this time their absorption of iron was determined 
by collecting and analyzing the feces for iron; the 
amount of iron excreted, subtracted from the known 
intake, represented the amount absorbed. At the 
end of 6 weeks the subjects had absorbed on the 
average a total of 3000 mg. or 3 gm. iron per person. 
Despite this large storage of iron there was no sig- 
nificant change in hemoglobin values—no reduction 
in the incidence of anemia. In a second study, 4 
healthy college women were kept on a diet adequate 
in all known dietary essentials except that it con- 
tained only 3.5 to 4.5 mg. iron daily. Over periods 
of 3 to 8 months on what would ordinarily be termed 
an iron-deficient diet, the young women did not 
become anemic and remained in excellent health. 
When the iron intake was increased to 6.5 mg. they 
stored 2 mg. a day. 

Since the diets of the first group were considered 
rather borderline in essential nutrients while those 
of the second group were considered optimal, the 
effect of adding supplements to the diets of the first 
group was studied. Fifty-six women’ with hemo- 


1 Abstract of an address by Ruth M. Leverton, ‘Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Human Nutrition Research, The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, presented before the Diet Therapy 
Section, American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 22, 1941. 

2 Leverton, R. M., and Marsh, A. G.: Unpublished data. 

3 Leverton, R. M.: Iron metabolism in human subjects 
on daily intakes of less than five milligrams. J. Nutrition 
21:617, 1941. 


globin values below 13 mg. per 100 ml. blood were 
matched as to hemoglobin value and given supple- 
ments as follows: one group whose diets were known 
to be low in protein and who lived on a lacto-ovo- 
vegetarian diet received 25 mg. protein in the form 
of dry skim milk, cheese, and peanuts; a second 
group, a B-complex tablet which contained 1 mg. 
thiamin, 1 mg. riboflavin and 25 mg. nicotinic acid; 
a third, 126 mg. iron plus 150 mg. ascorbic acid 
daily; while a fourth served as controls and received 
126 mg. iron daily. All groups showed increases 
in the blood hemoglobin content. The group re- 
ceiving iron plus ascorbic acid showed the most 
favorable results while those receiving the B-complex 
but no iron did almost as well, at least better than 
the group receiving only iron. The group receiving 
protein made the least gain in hemoglobin. At the 
end of six weeks, ascorbic acid, alone, replaced the 
supplementary ascorbic acid and iron, and iron alone; 
thiamin replaced the B-complex; and egg yolk the 
other protein foods. All the hemoglobin values 
dropped, although not to the level of the initial 
values. Thus it was concluded that none of the 
more specific single substances administered had the 
hemoglobin-building power of the combinations of 
substances. 

This is only one phase of the evidence which has 
emphasized the importance of an abundance of 
dietary essentials other than iron for hemoglobin 
formation, and the fact that hemoglobin level re- 
flects the body’s status in regard to several essential 
nutrients rather than iron alone. 

Interestingly enough, when the hemoglobin con- 
tent was as low as 10 gm. per 100 ml. blood, the 
various supplements had nearly equal effect and at 
the end of 6 weeks the increase in hemoglobin for 
these women averaged 3 gm. Initial values of 11.5 
gm. rose more slowly than this and original values 
of 12.5 even more slowly. In other words, a really 
low hemoglobin value (10 gm. per 100 ml.) can be 
raised more easily than a borderline one. 

It was found that the majority of so-called normal 
young women have hemoglobin values in the neigh- 
borhood of 13 gm. If 16.6 gm. is taken as 100 per 
cent, then 13 gm. is 78 per cent and 10 gm., 60 per 
cent. Hemoglobin values of 13 gm. or over in 
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young women do not respond to other than massive 
doses of iron and drop as soon as the iron-stoking is 
discontinued. Yet many would consider a value of 
13 gm. subnormal and the individual anemic. It 
may be, therefore, that 13 gm. or thereabouts could 
be considered normal for a woman. 

Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of the 
multiple nature of the deficiency which is associated 
with nutritional anemia comes to light in one-week 
studies‘ of the intake, excretion, and balance of 
calcium, phosphorus, iron and nitrogen of 99 young 
women on self-chosen diets. The iron content of 
these self-chosen diets ranged from 5.94 to 16.71 
mg. and 62 of the values fell between 8 and 12 mg. 
The average intake was 10.4 mg. and the average 
storage 1.4 mg. In young women sufficient iron 
must be stored to replace that lost in the menses. 
Regardless of the theories of excretion, therefore, 
metabolism results must show positive iron balances 
if optimal nutrition in respect to iron is to be main- 
tained, and a storage of at least one milligram a day 
is advisable to allow for individual variations in 
losses. When the diets of subjects who were storing 
iron and those of subjects ot storing iron were 
compared with respect to calcium, phosphorus and 
nitrogen, the differences in dietary adequacy of the 
diets were consistently in favor of the group that 
was storing iron, differences being particularly notice- 
able on the daily iron intake below 8 mg. When 
the daily iron intake of young women is below 8 mg. 
the adequacy of the diet in other nutrients appears to 
be the deciding factor in stimulating iron storage for 
replacement of that lost in menstruation and per- 
haps for other functions not so clearly understood or 
measurable. A well-balanced optimal diet for the 
treatment of simple hypochromic anemia in young 
women, therefore, probably holds more promise of 
permanent general improvement than does iron 
medication. « 


MILK DISTRIBUTION IN WARTIME 
LONDON 


Let those who have been annoyed at the incon- 
venience of having milk delivered every other day 
give heed to the following excerpts from a broadcast 
from BBC in London, October 24, 1941, to the 
International Association of Milk Dealers Conven- 
tion in Toronto and reprinted by the Milk Industry 
Foundation, New York. The reprint is accom- 
panied by a photograph of a milk man placing two 
bottles of milk before the caved-in front door of a 
partially demolished house. 

A Milk Dealer: We have some pretty large pas- 
teurizing and bottling centers in London. They 


‘ Leverton, R. M., and Marsh, A. G.: The comparative 
effect of iron, protein, ascorbic acid and the vitamin B 
complex on hemoglobin formation in humans. J. Nutrition 
21:8, 1941. 
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have a plant capacity of anything from 20,000 to 
70,000 gallons per day. And at one of these places 
where six main line tracks pass, three high explosive 
bombs were dropped right across the tracks and up- 
ended the rails of all bar one. Result—no milk 
into that depot for twenty-four hours. We had 
previously anticipated this and had fitted milk 
pumps on to old Ford chassis that could be towed 
behind road tankers and off they went—to a country 
station twenty miles outside London where the milk 
trains had been held up. We emptied a whole 
line of rail tanks that day and brought over 50,000 
gallons of milk in to London by road. 

Then we have to clean down during the night. 
The blackout comes down on us in the winter be- 
tween five and six, even before we have finished 
bottling, and night after night last winter between 
7 and 10 p.m., when some of the worst damage was 
done, these bottling centers kept plugging away. 
At one depot the manager used to encourage as much 
noise as possible, so that the staff could not hear the 
barrage. 

Then there are the milk lorry drivers whose job 
is to haul 10 to 12-ton lorries during the night, de- 
livering from the depots to the branches. They 
‘arried on night after night, week after week, with 
never a complaint from any of them. 

On some mornings the engineers would wake to 
deal with more trouble. No water in the mains, 
or the power cut off and no news when it would come 
on again. Many were the contrivances that were 
rigged up to get over these difficulties. Some func- 
tioned—some didn’t—but the milk was bottled and 
the rounds went out. 

A Farmer: The lack of feeding stuffs from abroad 
for this winter was another of our problems but the 
farmers being adaptable have got over that by 


Shaking up their pastures and growing the most 


suitable foods for milk production. We have also 
become silage-minded and thousands of small- 
capacity portable and semi-portable silos have been 
erected in all parts of the country. The wonderful 
growth of autumn grass enabled these to be filled 
beyond all expectation and there is a great store of 
feed for the winter. 

Those farmers who have studied the growing of 
Lucerne—or alfalfa as it is called overseas—are in 
the best position of all. Personally, I have used it 
to fill eleven 50-ton silos which will provide over two 
tons per head of stock—enough to see them through 
until grass comes. 

In a way, war conditions, by waking us up and 
making us discover things we otherwise never would, 
have done a lot of good and we are going to see 
there is no serious shortage of milk this or any other 
winter. 

A Milk Salesman: Since the war, the law says that 
milk deliveries must not start before 7:30 a.m. 
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During a daylight raid salesmen are supposed to 
take their horses out of the shafts in case they should 
bolt, and tie the halter to something secure, like a 
tree or telegraph pole, and then take cover them- 
selves. 

But when the warning periods lasted for 5 or 6 
hours I found when making my patrols that men 
were just carrying on serving customers, often against 
the advice of the A.R.P. wardens. During the time 
that raids were in progress you would often find the 
salesmen taking their orders for milk at the family’s 
air raid shelter in the back garden instead of at the 
house. I remember one sunny September morning, 
the sirens sounded and a few minutes later enemy 
planes came in sight with shells bursting all round. 
And then came the crunching of bombs. Knowing 
that some of the rounds were in the vicinity of the 
falling bombs I immediately jumped into the car 
and arrived near the spot, to find one salesman 
brushing dust and dirt off the horse’s back and 
cursing Jerry for breaking two pint bottles of milk. 
The bomb had dropped only fifty yards away, but 
as luck would have it, man and horse were safe. 

A School Teacher: One morning at 8:30 (after a 
raid lasting from 6:30 the previous evening), an 
enemy plane was hit and discharged nine bombs on 
the roads around our school. At 9:30 the teachers 
were in their places as usual, waiting for the “all 
clear’’ and the arrival of the children. I went to 
the gate to meet the first arrivals, fearing to hear 
their news. But I was cheered by a small girl of six 
who said, ‘‘Miss Gifford, Mummy says can we have 
our milk at once as the breakfast was covered with 
glass and dust when the bomb fell in our road.” I 
remarked, ‘I think you are very brave to come this 
morning,” but the reply was, “Oh, Mummy said 
she will try to make one room clean before dinner 
time and we came to school so that we shan’t be in 
the way.” 

On that morning all the staff were wondering if 
the usual consignment of milk would arrive. Finally 
the cart drove up and the milk was given to a number 
of children whose breakfasts had been spoilt. 

On another occasion when enemy aircraft was 
overhead several times during the day and we had 
no “all clear’’ till 3 o’clock, 500 bottles of milk were 
waiting at the school all day and no children to 
drink it. And it was not until a quarter to four that 
the ‘‘all clear” sounded and the children arrived in 
time to drink their milk and go home. 

A Woman Doctor: I want you to picture a clinic 
in an industrial town on the morning after a heavy 
blitz. The building, luckily, still stands. The 
doctors and health visitors have safely arrived and 
are at their posts. The mothers begin to arrive with 
their babies, all with various experiences to tell, but 
all full of fight. Here comes young Mrs. Smith with 
her 3-months-old baby. The normal routine is gone 
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through, the baby is weighed and then Mrs. Smith 
goes in to see the doctor who greets her with, ‘“Good 
morning, Mrs. Smith. I’m glad to see you’re all 
right after the raid.” ‘“‘Oh yes,’”’ Mrs. Smith replies, 
‘“‘we had a few bad moments but baby’s none the 
worse. Can I have her dried milk as usual today, 
please?” The doctor agrees and gives Mrs. Smith 
some instructions on how to increase the baby’s 
feed. On her way out, Mrs. Smith receives her 
packet of National Dried Milk from the health 
visitor. 

Mothers attending these Maternity and Child 
Welfare Clinics receive a minimum of one pint of 
cheap (or free) milk per day. Under this National 
Milk Scheme, provision is made for a supply of 
dried milk to be available when necessary, as an 
alternative to liquid milk. Permits for the receipt 
of liquid or dried milk are issued by the local Milk 
Officer. In some areas the dried milk may be sup- 
plied to the mothers at the Infant Welfare Clinics, 
while in others they obtain it from the Milk Office. 
In this way, in spite of the heavy bombing of 
1940-41, we were able to maintain supplies of milk 
for mothers and young children. 

Medical Adviser to the Ministry of Food in London: 
With the start of war, our plans for feeding the 
people through this period of hard struggle against 
the forces of barbarism, had to come into operation. 
These plans depend in no small measure in main- 
taining at as high a level as is practicable the con- 
sumption of milk in all forms. That’s a big task, 
but it’s got to be carried through. We are doing 
all we can to keep up our production of milk. But 
that alone, of course, will not provide all that is 
needed to give the protection that the women and 
children and the workers should have in these times. 

The magnificent response from your side of the 
Atlantic to our appeal for milk in any form is, I 
think, one of the most encouraging of recent events. 
You have heard from a group of the ordinary, hard- 
working folk who keep the milk moving to the con- 
sumer. These people, and all of us, are determined 
to fight through to a new order, based not on cruelty 
or terrorism, but on liberty and human well-being. 
In that new order, nutrition will stand pre-eminent 
and in our nutritional plan, believe me, we intend to 
see that milk assumes an importance it has never 
before been given in this country. 


FULL SPEED AHEAD 


With the declaration of war, fresh impetus has 
been given the American Dietetic Association’s na- 
tional nutrition program and activities seem to have 
taken on an accelerated tempo. Dietitians all over 
the country appear to be living up to the profes- 
sion’s past record of service in time of need. For 
instance, Bertha Ide reports for the Virginia Dietetic 
Association as follows: 
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Since this area is in the ‘fighting’? part of the 
country we are preparing for a disaster at any time. The 
morning after war was declared the Red Cross called on our 
association for help in giving a condensed course in canteen 
work. Frances McBeath, supervisor of the Home Service 
Department of the Virginia Electric and Power Company, 
and Naomi Shank, supervisor of the Home Service Depart- 
ment of Virginia, gave the course. The Red Cross course 
in canteen work covers twenty hours but since help may 
be needed at once, a short course of ten hours was presented. 
A call for volunteers was published in the daily papers with 
the result that over 600 women responded. The city has 
been divided into sections with a chairman for each group 
who is responsible for the general management, supervision 
and control of the station. There are six vice-chairmen who 
assist the chairman. These women inspect the canteen 
personnel and equipment, prepare and cook the food, wash 
dishes, clean, estimate the quantities of food needed, and 
set up emergency rations and recipes. They also arrange 
for the assembling of food supplies and transportation of 
food. A vice-chairman acts as secretary and keeps a record 
of all equipment and sees that equipment for food service 
in units to serve 50 people is ready for an emergency. Sta- 
tions have been selected in each section of the city and the 
canteen service is being organized at once. Nine dietitians 
in Norfolk have volunteered for service. They will assist 
the captains at the canteen stations in supervising the 
preparation of food, will modify menus to take account of 
left-overs, and take charge of special diets and children’s 
menus. The nine dietitians took the canteen course along 
with the volunteer workers. 

The canteen workers have not waited for a disaster to 
strike our area. They are supplying hot drinks and sand- 
wiches to the soldiers and sailors guarding the rivers and 
bay at night. Plans are also underway for a mobile canteen 
service at Norfolk. 


Members of the Rochester (New York) Dietetic 
Association, always in the forefront of action, have 
prepared an outline on ‘‘Unit Feeding for 100 Per- 
sons,” with menus, standard servings, market order, 
and 50 recipes, agcording to Constance Hart. This 
comparatively small group, numerically, is mighty 
in action, a total of 23 members teaching one or more 
classes a week in nutrition and canteen cookery as 
their contribution to Civilian Defense and the Red 
Cross, in addition to their regular schedule of duties. 
The Buffalo group, too, reports 29 members of the 
local association engaged in like teaching. 

Turning to the West, we find that Mary Harring- 
ton and Winning Pendergast of the Detroit Dietetic 
Association have prepared an outline of a course on 
mass feeding to be presented under the auspices of 
the American Red Cross. 

Thus it appears that in the months to come this 
national nutrition program, gaining momentum, will 
spread from coast to coast, each affiliated state ac- 
tively participating in a gigantic program for human 
betterment. 


“DEALERS IN DIET” 


The above is the title of an article by Gaynor 
Maddox in the February “hands first issue” of 
Mademoiselle. The war “has ushered in one of 
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1942’s outstanding careers for young women: work 
in nutrition will be more important and will have 
greater prestige than ever before.” And the most 
vital phase in this nutrition career story lies ahead. 
Mr. Maddox recalls the National Nutrition Con- 
ference of May 1941. Here was presented a ‘‘con- 
glomerate picture of American vitality, youthful 
intelligence and a certain élan which should make the 
American flag look even more glorious to the patrioti- 
cally inclined. There was fire and vision in their 
eyes, vigor and feminine fight.’”” These women, says 
Mr. Maddox, have broken new ground in careers 
for women. 

He then goes on to tell what it takes for such a 
career, and the “‘take’”’ once the job is landed. No 
amount of success or experience, Mr. Maddox cau- 
tions, can take the place of a degree from a recognized 
college or university if you aim for one of the higher 
paid jobs. As an escalator to matrimony, too, home 
economics takes highest career rating, but it is ad- 
mitted that it may be a bit of a trick to land both a 
husband and $10,000 a year. 

After interviewing a cross section of those who are 
“going places,” the author formulates a composite of 
the secrets of success, as he sees it, all of which is 
chiefly applicable to the commercial field. Some- 
what abbreviated the prescription is as follows: 


Take as much English and journalism at college as you can. 
Too many home eccers are weak on grammar and spelling; 
few know enough about expressing their ideas on paper. 
Don’t get neurotic about your work. Let the men in your 
company think they have some part in your ideas, too. 
Above all, don’t act prissy. Suppress the itch to act as 
though you are endowed by nature with rarefied intelligence. 
Learn how todress. Determine to get along with men in the 
office naturally and with dignity. Be so good in your work 
that you can convince them you know what you are talking 
about. Don’t try to intimidate them—convince them. 


Whether you plan to go into home economics or 
nutrition work, in public service or in business, choose 
your college carefully. Cornell, Iowa State, Michi- 
gan State, Drexel, Syracuse, Simmons, Purdue, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin, and North Carolina (for 
women), are cited as leaders, while for graduate work 
leading to the degree of master of science and doctor 
of philosophy, Columbia University ‘“‘is one of the 
best.”? Syracuse and Iowa State offer a course in 
journalism for home economics majors. Mr. 
Maddox concludes that ‘‘a girl who can write about 
home economics and nutrition has an ace in the hole 
in any job.” An extracurricular course in getting 
along with people, at dances, in sororities, on com- 
mittees and on week-ends certainly won’t make her 
climb to success in government work, at teaching, 
or in business, any harder. “Some over-serious 
eccers forget this.” 
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MEAT PURCHASING AND PREPARATION 

One of the most interesting features of the St. 
Louis meeting of the American Dietetic Association 
was a symposium on meat purchasing and prepara- 
tion with Adeline Wood as leader, assisted by Anna 
E. Boller, director of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Chicago. With the National Live Stock and Meat 
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planation cards. Each ecard in the first row was 
connected by a ribbon to each wholesale cut of the 
beef, giving the name of the cut, its percentage ratio 
as to weight, and the price per pound prevalent on 
the Chicago market at that time for good grade 
quality of beef. The second row of cards indicated 
the individual cuts that can be procured from each 
wholesale cut, the edible portion percentage yield, 
and the net cost per pound (see cut and table 1). 
On each side of the platform were work tables for the 
actual cutting demonstration, which was conducted 





5 RS GUIDE 


EEF BUYERS G 


ROUND 24% 


COST 19%: 


FLANK 4% 


COST 12! 


PLATE 7% 


cost 10: 


BRISKET 5% 


COST 131 


SHANK 4% 


COST 10! 


Board providing demonstration facilities and demon- 
strators, the program stressed methods for the 
purchasing and preparation of meats as these relate 
to cost control. The “styles” of cuts, i.e. sides, 


quarters, wholesale and individual cuts—both 
trimmed and boned, and the relative merits of each, 
as determined by net yields and final portion costs, 
were demonstrated. 

Ai the rear of a raised platform a specially con- 
structed background depicted a ‘Beef Buyer’s 
Guide” as illustrated by a full side of steer beef 
marked with red ribbons indicating the wholesale 
cuts (Chicago-style), flanked by two rows of ex- 
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and described by Paul Goeser, meat specialist, who 
stated that the percentage yield of edible portion 
for beef carcasses, according to grades, was as fol- 
lows: choice, 84 per cent; good, 82 per cent; com- 
mercial, 80 per cent; and utility, 79 per cent. 

Mr. Goeser stressed the importarice of definite 
specifications for style of cut, quality or grade, 
weight and degree of trim (if trimmed cut is used). 
An example of the varying degrees of ‘‘trim’’ was 
demonstrated by matching a properly trimmed 
seven-rib cut of beef with a longer trimmed rib, 
showing that the longer trim, although quoted at a 
lower price per pound, was actually more expensive 
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per pound of net yield than the correctly trimmed 
rib cut. 

Well-defined specifications according to cut and 
weight, including the unusual features of each grade 
or quality according to the packers’ grading, were 
explained with the aid of slides by Lute Troutt, 
director of nutrition, Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indianapolis. She discussed the following 


TABLE 1 
Analysis of ‘‘good”’ steer carcass 


PER- CARCASS PRICE:.18-.19 
CENT- 
PER- COST AGE |— = anaes 
; ae eee CENT- | PER YIELD a 
WHOLESALE CUT | G5 or | pounD or | Cost 


r 
CARCASS| A. P. | USABLE woees Cuts 


MATE- 
BrAL Usable 


Loin End 9% | .3 70% | .343 | Sirloin Butt 
Tenderloin 
Boneless Beef 
Loin Strip 
Tenderloin 
Boneless Beef 
4% |. Suet 
Kidney 
9% |. we Short Ribs 
Trimmed Rib 
Spencer Roll 
Regular Roll 
Chuck ; aa Clod 
Chuck Tender 
Inside Chuck 
| Boneless Beef 
Top Round 
| Bottom Round 
Sirloin Tip 
Heel 
| Boneless Beef 
Flank Steak 
Flank Meat 
Short Ribs 
Plate Beef 
Boneless Beef 
Corned Beef 
Brisket Beef 
Boneless Beef 
Fore Shank | 4% | .10 | 55% | .181 | Shank Meat 


Short Loin 8% | .: 67% 


Round 


Flank 4% | .12 | 55% 


Plate 1% | - 65% | . 


Brisket 5% | .18 65% | . 


cuts of beef from the standpoint of their relative 
value for different purposes: 


Beef rounds, cut from choice steer carcasses averaging 500 
lb. in weight, will average 55 to65lb.each. Equal to Swift’s 
No. 13 grade, Armour’s No. 33, or Kingan’s No. K8. 
Beef rounds, cut from choice heifer carcasses averaging 500 
lb. in weight, will average 55 to65lb.each. Equal to Swift’s 
No. 23 grade, Armour’s No. 43, or Kingan’s No. K23. 
Beef rounds, cut from choice cow carcasses averaging 500 lb. 
in weight, will average 55 to 65 lb. each. Equal to Swift’s 
No. 34 grade, Armour’s No. 54, or Kingan’s No. K33. 


Miss Troutt emphasized the need of constant 
vigilance by the dietitian in the checking of meat on 
delivery according to the prescribed specifications, 
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which calls for knowledge of the characteristics of 
each grade. 

The subject of “Meat Cookery and Its Relation 
to Costs” was presented by Reba Staggs, assistant 
to the director of Home Economics Department, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Fundamentally there are only two methods of 
meat cookery: dry heat which includes roasting, 
broiling and panbroiling; and moist heat which 
includes braising and cooking in water (the method 
used in preparing both stews and large pieces 
of meat). 


Roasting 


1. Insert meat thermometer so that the bulb 
reaches the center of the largest muscle. A meat 
thermometer is the only accurate means of deter- 
mining doneness and is the best assurance that there 
will be no unnecessary shrinkage due to overcooking. 

2. Season the meat. 

3. Place fat side up on a rack in an open roasting 
pan making basting unnecessary. 

4. Do not add water. Do not cover. 

5. Roast beef, veal, lamb, and smoked pork in 
slow oven (300°F.) and fresh pork in moderate oven 
(350°F). Roast to desired degree of doneness. 


Broiling 

1. Place chops or steaks on a rack in the broiler 
pan. 

2. Insert pan and rack so that top surface of 1-inch 
steaks or chops will be about two inches and 2-inch 
steaks or chops will be about three inches from source 
of heat. If distance must be less, reduce tempera- 
ture accordingly. This ensures a moderate broiling 
temperature which gives the best results. 

3. Broil until top side is nicely browned. 

4. Season top side with salt and pepper. 

5. Turn and continue broiling until second side 
is browned. Turn only once. 


Panbrotling 


1. Use a heavy frying-pan or griddle. 

2. Place meat in pan. 

3. Do not add fat or water. Do not cover. 

4. Brown meat on both sides. 

5. Reduce temperature and cook slowly until 
done, turning from time to time so that meat will 
cook evenly. 

6. Pour off drippings as they accumulate in 
the pan. 


Braising 


1. Season the meat with salt and pepper. Meat 
may be dredged with flour, if desired. 

2. Brown on all sides in hot fat. The fat may 
be that which melts out of the meat or may be 
added. 

3. Add a small amount of liquid if necessary. 
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Pork chops, for example, are better if no liquid is 
added. If the liquid cooks away, more may be 
added, but only a very little at a time. By doing 
it in this way richness of color and flavor in both 
meat and gravy is developed. 

The liquid used may be water, meat or vegetable 
stock, sour cream, or milk. 

4. Cover closely. 

5. Cook at a simmering temperature on top of 
the range or in the oven. 


Cooking in Water (Stews and Large Cuts) 
Stews 


1. Cut meat into small, uniform pieces. 

2. Season with salt and pepper. 

3. Brown on all sides, using added fat if neces- 
sary. (If a light stew is desired, do not brown.) 

4. Cover meat with hot water. 

5. Cover kettle closely. 

6. Cook slowly until the meat is tender. Do not 
boil. Meat should be cooked at a simmering tem- 
perature—about 185°F. 

7. Add vegetables just long enough before meat is 
tender so that vegetables will be done and meat 
not over-cooked. 

8. Thicken liquid for gravy and serve separately. 


Large Cuts 


1. Cover meat with water. The meat should 
be covered so that all of it is cooked at the same 
temperature, the heat being transmitted to the 
meat through the water. 

2. Season with salt and pepper, if required. 
Spices and herbs or flavor vegetables may be added. 

3. Cover and simmer gently until done. Do not 
boil. 

4. If vegetables are to be cooked with the meat, 
allow just enough time for these to cook so that meat 
will not be over-cooked. 


Special emphasis was placed on the undesirable 
effect of high cooking temperatures in relation to 
the shrinkage and serving value (number of servings) 
of meats. To illustrate further this effect in roast- 
ing, two paired standing rib roasts of beef were 
roasted--one at 300°F. oven temperature and one 
at 500°F. The roasts were corresponding ribs taken 
from the two sides of the same carcass and the 
weights and measurements of the two roasts were 
identical. Both were cooked to the same degree of 
doneness. The one roasted at 500°F. oven tem- 
perature had a cooking loss approximately 20 per 
cent greater than the one roasted at 300°F. 

Max QO. Cullen, director of the Merchandising 
Department, National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
who planned the details of the entire program, gave 
a demonstration on ‘‘Increasing the Yield of Cooked 
Meats Through Improved Carving Methods.” He 
pointed out the desirability of separating the back- 
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bone from the ribs in the rib roast and the removal of 
the backbone in loin of pork before cooking, to 
facilitate carving. The proper method for removing 
the aitch-bone from the roasted leg of lamb, also 
the cushion section by cutting under the muscle 
and along the leg bone, was demonstrated. A 
unique method for carving ham was shown with 
the use of a wire ham holder which holds the meat 
firmly in an upright position. The following basic 
principles were given for good carving: 

1. Let meat stand 30 minutes to one hour after 
cooking. It will be firmer and cut to better advan- 
tage. 

2. Carve on wooden board. 

3. Hold meat firmly in place with fork. 

4. Use thin, sharp, carving knife. 

5. Remove string and skewers. 

6. Carve across grain. 

7. Make uniform slices. 

TABLE 2 
Figures from National Livestock and Meat Board 


| ' 
| ‘ | 
| COST PER oo | COST PER 


| 
| | 
| POUND A. P. we... MEAT | POUND NET 


Steer Side Eee is | 7% 255 
Steer Hindquarter........ 19 67% . 284 
Steer Forequarter......... A 73% 233 


The program closed with an address on ‘‘Meat and 
Human Health’ by C. A. Elvehjem, who supervises 
the scholarships provided by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board at the University of Wis- 
consin. Dr. Elvehjem’s paper appears in full in 
this JOURNAL. 


THE VALUE OF A WELL-TRAINED MEAT 
CUTTER! 
ELIZABETH RUGH? 

If you apply the national nutrition program’s 
plan for better nutrition for all Americans to your 
own work, and if you wish also to remain within 
your budget, you must give careful thought to plan- 
ning your meals, especially the entrée or meat course. 

Charts of comparative raw food costs per ration 
strikingly indicate the large part meat plays in 
total raw food cost per day. The proportion ranges 
from 19 to 34 per cent. When one takes into con- 
sideration the many other items of food in a day’s 
menu, it is clear that the cost of meat takes up a 
comparatively large part of the budget. 

Modern cutting methods, though they differ 
widely as a result of local customs and demands, 
provide means for the most economical use of the 
entire carcass or parts of the carcass, and at the same 
time produce cuts appropriate to the needs of the 

1 Presented at the Training of Personnel Workshop, 
American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, October 23, 1941. 

? Chief Dietitian, Veterans Administration Facility, New 
York City. 
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Tis collection includes recipes for a wide variety of 
dishes that are suitable for institutional needs. The rec- 
ipes provide servings for fifty and also for six for special 
diet use when only a few servings are needed. The rec- 
ipes have been tested and retested by actual use by the 
St. Louis Dietetic Association. The dishes have been 
popular with both staff and patients. 


Designed to use, and tested with Irradiated Pet Milk, 
these economical recipes will produce food that is extra 
rich in whole-milk substances, that is extra rich in vita- 
min D and that is tempting and wholesome. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1450c Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, one set of “Fifty Recipes Serving Fifty” 
I teach (subjects) EECSCSsSCS in. sch (graze) 
Tsp a oe ee 

City atk Oe 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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individual institution. What are you, as economic 
administrators of dietary departments, doing to 
make your requirements fit your budget’s percentage 
allowance for meat? What means are you taking 
with regard to the purchase, storage, and cutting 
of meat in order to get the maximum percentage of 
edible portions with the minimum amount of waste? 
How much thought have you given toward estab- 
lishing a meat unit in your department? The posi- 
tion of meat cutter and assistant cook could be 
combined, and a job specification made for such a 
position. Perhaps you have a potential meat cutter 
in your department, a man who is agreeable, alert 
and intelligent, who shows aptitude toward handling 
details, who is enthusiastic and interested in food, 
who presents a clean, healthy appearance and has 
sufficient strength to handle a quarter of beef weigh- 
ing 150 or 200 lb. 

Set up a job analysis for this position, stating 
the duties of a meat cutter, which will include cutting 
and storing the raw meats, cleaning poultry and fish, 
and mainiaining the unit in a sanitary manner. In 
the specifications for such a job include also the 
duties of an assistant cook, who will assist the other 
cooks in slicing cooked meats, shaping meat balls, 
panning meats for the oven, broiling meats, and 
serving meats at the counters. 

Establish the meat cutter in a unit of the main 
kitchen or in a separate room adjacent to the meat- 
storage ice box, large or small. Confine the equip- 
ment of this unit solely to the absolutely essential 
pieces—a meat block, solid-type table, meat-grinder 
with motor, double sink with drainboard, a set of 
good knives, a cleaver and a good saw. See that a 
bulletin board, about 24 by 36 inches, is mounted 
on the wall. 

There is much information available for use in 
building a’ meat unit, but the successful functioning 
of this new unit depends largely upon the dietitian. 
She must have a workable knowledge of meats and 
possess information concerning the mechanical 
equipment, and from time to time she should collect 
informative data that can be displayed on the 
bulletin board in the meat unit. This should in- 
clude the following: 


(1) A chart from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics,U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, showing the U. 8. grades and 
standard cuts of meats. The meat-cut charts show the 
division of carcass into various cuts and the percentages 
and yields of these cuts in relation to carcass weight, 7.e. 
round and rump, full loin, flank, rib, chuck, plate, brisket, 
fore shank, etc. 

(2) A meatunit manual,includinginformation on the vari- 
ous uses of the different cuts of meat, such as the many eco- 
nomical and tasty dishes which can be made from the less ex- 
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pensive cuts. Bones should be used for soups, scraps for 
meat pies, and excess fat rendered. The thickness to slice 
bacon in order to obtain the most servings from a strip 
should be stated, 7.e. how thick for breakfast, for a sand- 
wich, or for a grilled platter; likewise the thickness ham 
should be sliced for breakfast, dinner, supper, or for ham 
and eggs; and the thickness and approximate number of 
shoulder, hip and loin chops from a pork loin. The type of 
chop selected should be suited to the service, 7.e. loin chops 
for patients’ trays, hip chops for staff dining rooms, shoulder 
chops for attendants’ dining rooms. 

State also how to bone, roll and tie a leg of lamb or veal 
and how to cut steaks from a leg of lamb, veal, ete. 

Include a chart showing in advance the meats that are to 
be used in all units over a period of two weeks or a month. 
This chart will be based on the skeleton menu which is made 
out in advance by the dietitian, and from which contracts 
for meats are made. 

Include also a chart showing the amounts of meat to be 
delivered at specified dates. From this chart the meat 
cutter can keep a close check of the meat on hand and that 
due for delivery; if necessary, he can check with the dietitian 
as to the advisability of cancellation or increase of order. 

Include methods of cleaning poultry and fish. 

Give detailed instructions for careful storage of raw and 
cooked meats. 

Describe the methods to be used in maintaining the meat 
unit in a neat and sanitary condition. 


It is good experience and training for the meat 
cutter to visit large distributors or meat packers in 
the vicinity, where he may observe up-to-date meth- 
ods of cutting and handling large quantities of meats 
in units that are routinely inspected by representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. He 
will bring back a wealth of valuable information and 
be able to effect better meat control and achieve 
higher standards in your dietary department. 

With the aid of the meat cutter you can frequently 
devise cuts of meats best suited to your individual 
needs. For example, in cutting steaks from a long 
loin for institution use, do not use a T-bone cut. 
Cut off the backbone and use it for your stock 
kettle, and cut off the tail end for cubed steak with 
mushrooms or cubed steak with boiled rice and 
curry sauce, etc. Cut out the whole fillet and use 
steaks from this cut for special diets. Cut the 
remaining long loin into steaks of desired thickness 
(perhaps about one inch) and weight, 7.e. 6 or 7 oz. 
for first servings—4 or 5 oz. for second servings. 

The man who acts as meat cutter can train another 
employee to relieve him during vacation. If you 
compare the cost of meat used in the first six months 
of operation of your meat unit with that for the six 
months previous, you will find that the meat cutter’s 
salary has been more than justified. Also, you will 
have had the benefit of meat cut into the portions 
most suitable for your purposes and properly pre- 
pared for use. 
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This is bran milled before and 
after cooking, then shredded and 
baked to form a crisp, delicious 
cereal—KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. 
Bran apparently does not work 
by mechanical stimulation of 
coarse particles in the intestines. 


DOES BRAN WORK BY MECHANICAL ACTION 
OF THE BRAN PARTICLES? 


—get your copy of important paper published in Review of Gastroenterology, Aug. 1941 


NEW OBSERVATIONS ON LAXATION. One of several 
theories advanced to explain bran’s well-known 
laxative action is that the physical presence of 
large bran particles in the colon acts as a 
mechanical stimulant to promote peristalsis. 


Over the past few years, research has been con- 
ducted at leading universities to test this and 
other theories; to discover how bran works. 


Report of the work carried on in the Department 
of Pharmacology and Therapeutics of one of 
the great Midwestern universities was published 
in the Review of Gastroenterology, Aug. 1941. 


THEORY CHALLENGED. This report indicates that 
“there is no correlation between the particle 
size of bran and laxative action... ” 


The bran used was of various particle sizes, 
from particles as coarse as those of ordinary 
commercial bran, to vegetable fibre extracted 
from bran and ground to impalpable powder. 
Included also were twice-milled particles used 
in making KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. 


The research showed that bran, apparently, 
works as well when ground to impalpable pow- 


der as it does when the bran particles are as 
coarse as those of ordinary commercial bran. 


Thus, the theory that bran depends for its well- 
known laxative action upon a physical stimula- 
tion of the colon by mechanical action of the 
unchanged bran particles, seems now to be un- 
tenable. 


REPRINT OF FULL 
REPORT SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 


Dept. JADA-23 

The Kellogg Company 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Please send me reprint of the report 
“Mode of Action of Bran, Part II,” 
as published in the Review of Gastro- 
enterology, August, 1941. 
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TRAINING OF PERSONNEL IN THE 
CAFETERIA! 
ARTHUR GLOVER, JR.’ 

The course in Commercial Dietetics at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, was organized in June 1936 at 
the request of the Southern Hotel Managers and 
officially endorsed by the same group later. The 
course was planned to meet the immediate need for 
trained cooks and chefs which is especially acute 
in the South at present, and is designed to cultivate 
appreciation of food, to develop mastery of prin- 
ciples, skills and techniques, and to encourage 
originality and creative ability along culinary lines. 

In addition to the main course of study which is 
intended for beginners in the field, other courses 
have been planned to take care of the needs of in- 
service employees who have had some previous 
foods training and experience. The latter are given 
as short refresher courses during the summer sessions. 

The apprenticeship plan was adopted as the 
training method, since practical experience plays 
such an essential part in the worker’s subsequent 
performance. The student is enrolled for a full 
twelve-month course. When he enters, he spends 
the first twelve weeks doing cleaning or other simple 
service jobs, such as preparation of vegetables in 
the main kitchen, until he becomes orientated. Dur- 
ing this period the student is given some theoretical 
and laboratory instruction. This is followed by 
twelve weeks of classroom and laboratory work in 
which he learns elementary cooking, food principles, 
and table service along with his academic subjects. 
The following quarter he is ready for practical ex- 
perience on a job for which he is paid. The type of 
job depends upon his aptitude and previous experi- 
ence. It may be in the Institute Cafeteria which 
serves over 3300 meals daily, the Dietary Depart- 
ment of the John A. Andrew Memorial Hospital, 
the Baleony Dining Hall operated for the faculty, 
or Dorothy Hall which serves as a hotel for the 
accommodation of guests. The student’s rating 
sheet, based on his record during practice and class- 
room work, is used in determining the duties to which 
he shall be assigned. 

Following this training period the student is 
realy for his first job off the campus. His earnings 
at this point average $65 a month plus board. 
(Board is calculated at $15 a month, which at a 
conservative estimate brings the average pay to $80 
a month. Lodging is often included which further 
increases the student’s total earnings.) 

Graduates of the course in Commercial Dietetics 
have served satisfactorily in situations all along 


1 This and the short paper by Miss Maddux which follows 
were presented at the Training of Personnel Workshop, 
American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, October 23, 1941. 

? Chief Dietitian and Instructor in Commercial Dietetics, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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the Atlantic seaboard from Maine to Florida, and 
inland to the Middle West. 

During the training period on the campus, the 
student is required to submit quantity recipes, and 
to standardize those which prove satisfactory. In- 
ventories of left-overs are prepared after each meal, 
and the student is asked to work out means of 
utilizing these. He must keep an accurate record 
of the products which he prepares. The percentage 
of failures is small since the student follows a stand- 
ardized recipe for each product. 

Before serving each meal in the Institute Cafeteria 
the students are carefully inspected as to general 
appearance. Monthly meetings are held on per- 
sonal hygiene, care of the hair and nails, posture, and 
exercises for the feet. Mimeographed leaflets on 
“How to Set Up a Steam Table,” “How to Make 
Coffee,” ‘Care of Equipment,” and “Rules for 
Serving Banquets” prove very helpful in the training 
of our personnel. The order of performing the 
various duties is outlined, including the time re- 
quired, all of which lessens the need and extent of 
direct supervision. Daily and weekly cleaning 
schedules, definite demarcation of duties, adoption 
of suggestions from the students, all aid in this 
training. In the words of our founder, the great 
educator, Booker T. Washington, we believe that 
‘‘We shall prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify 
and glorify labor, and put brains and skill into the 
common occupations of life.” 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL IN THE 
HOSPITAL 


LUCILE B. MADDUX 


At John A. Andrew Memorial Hospital, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, we have a daily census of about 
two hundred, including patients and workers. With 
the exception of one cook our food service is operated 
entirely by students from the Commercial Dietetics 
Department of Tuskegee Institute. We employ 
three students for dishwashing and cleaning; two 
for waiting table and assisting the cook; one for 
private and special tray service; and one for ad- 
ministrative work. 

The year’s course of training at Tuskegee is 
divided into four periods of three months each and 
an entirely new group begins training at each quar- - 
terly interval. Each period of training begins on a 
Monday, and the students assigned to duty at the 
hospital are asked to report during the preceding 
week for a conference with the dietitian. During 
this conference each student is given a written duty 
list and time schedule which is explained in detail so 
that the breakfast on the first day of a new quarter is 
served with little deviation from the usual routine. 

A general meeting of the personnel is called at 
9 a.m. the first day of each new quarterly period and 
other general meetings are called as needed. Indi- 
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IT ALL COMES OUT | 
IN THE DISHWATER! 
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Don’t Count Your Cost for Dishwashing Compound Until It’s Used! 


When the dishes are through the dishwashing 
machine . . . when you've finished adding 
your monthly bills for labor, hot water, re- 
pairs, laundry . . . then’s the time to judge how 
much you're paying for your dishwashing 
compound! 

Suppose you buy cheap compound and save 
a few cents per pound. Then you still have 
to pay for hand-towelling, re-washing, break- 
age, time and trouble. Because it just isn’t in 
cheap dishwashing compound to eliminate 
these greatest of dishwashing expenses! 
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On the other hand, spend a few cents more 
per pound for Super Soilax—and what do you 
get? Spotless dishes, sparkling glasses, shining 
silver—right out of the dishwashing machine! 
No extra work to be done...dishwashing over- 
head radically reduced! Dishwashing ma- 
chines free from scale, grease, clogging! A 
dishwashing department kept smoothly run- 
ning, efficient by the FREE, personal, Super 
Soilax Service! 

Investigate! Write Economics Laboratory, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn. Representatives, ware- 
house stocks in 32 principal cities. 
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vidual conferences are held once a week with all 
workers. Here individual problems are taken up, 
work is discussed and special assignments are given. 

Students are given rating sheets on which the 
qualities essential to good performance are stated 
and are asked to rate themselves daily and compare 
their own ratings with those prepared weekly by the 
dietitian. 

A final group meeting known as “Our Experience 
Meeting,”’ held some time during the last week of 
each quarterly period, serves to summarize the work 
accomplished. 


TEMPTING THE SCHOOL CHILD’S PALATE 


To provide suitable foods in school lunchrooms 
is one thing, but how to get the children to eat 
these foods is quite another matter. This was 
brought out in a lively question and answer dis- 
cussion after a talk by Dr. Grace MacLeod on nu- 
trition of the school child at the Conference of Food 
Service Directors in New York November 8. 

Persuading high school students to drink milk 
was one of the major topics under discussion. 
Among the methods suggested were: adding choco- 
late syrup to whole milk or providing commercial 
chocolate milk, offering plain milk at a cheaper 
price, giving away free samples of chocolate milk, 
and educating the children in the importance of 
drinking milk through instruction by classroom or 
home economics teachers. Objections to certain 
of these viewpoints were that the availability of 
chocolate -milk might turn some children from the 
plain milk, that some children simply refuse to 
drink milk in any form, and that. commercial choco- 
late‘drinks are made with skim milk. 

How to get children to choose hot foods in prefer- 
ence to cold lunches is another real puzzle. ‘Tasting 
parties” in which children are allowed to try new 
foods, and thus become interested in them, and 
encouraging students to do as their classmates do 
in eating hot dishes were among the solutions sug- 
gested for. this problem, Making new and impor- 
tant foods attractive rather than emphasizing the 
“oughtriess’”” idea in trying to sell them to children 
was offered as a desirable general procedure. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE BLACKOUT 


There is no one best way to achieve blackouts, 
according to the Bureau of Home Economies of the 
U. S. Department of: Agriculture. Following. are 
some helpful suggestions offered by this department. 

First, look the situation over. Do not try to 
blackout the whole building. Select one or two 
rooms that are the safest. Then concentrate on 
these rooms and make them absolutely “‘light-proof.”’ 
Remember to cover glass doors and door panels as 
« well as skylights, transoms, and ventilating ‘shafts. 
‘The-best blackouts often cost the least. Look 
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through attics, cellars, high closet shelves for usable 
materials. Buying yards of goods for blackout 
curtains is not only expensive, but the looms and 
machinery which ordinarily could produce that 
yardage are needed to meet military requirements. 

Curtains. The most common method of blacking 
out is to use curtains. The draperies you are using 
or portieres and draperies you have consigned to 
the attic may be suitable with a little alteration. 
They should cover the whole window and lap over 
well at the center. 

If the draperies are of damask, velvet, brocade or 
other heavy material and are lined, baste in a light- 
weight dark lining. This material may be sateen, 
percale, silesia or good parts of old bed sheets dyed 
black. Finish off the top with rings to go over the 
present rod. Sew two rings to the outer edge on the 
underside to slip over small tacks at the side of the. 
window casing to ensure a snug fit at the side. Un- 
lined draperies may be treated the same way, except 
that the lining should be of heavier dark material, 
such as flannelette or Canton flannel. 

If it is necessary to make special curtains, use any 
material that shuts out light—black, dark blue, dark 
green, very dark brown, or the darkest red. Old 
bedspreads, blankets, quilts, carpets, rugs, and sheets 
are some of the materials suggested by the Office of 
Production Management. Cottons are better than 
rayon because they have a certain fuzziness which 
helps to fill space between the yarns. Slightly 
napped materials and pile fabrics are better than 
thinner materials which may require two thick- 
nesses to accomplish a satisfactory blackout. 

Since blackout curtains are purely’ functional, 
there is no objection to having them made of many 
pieces seamed together. The bottom hem need be 
only wide enough to keep the curtain straight, taut 
and close to the window. If possible, put the fix- 
tures for the curtain rods at the extreme upper and 
outer corners of the window frame. 

Deeply recessed windows often present. problems. 
If such a window has a wooden frame around it flush 
with the wall, the rod may be. fixed.on this frame so 
that the curtain comes out over the edge of the recess 
on to the wall at the side. If the recessed window is 
fitted with a metal frame and there is no wood on 
which to put fittings, a special type of rod is needed. 
You can use a solid rod that fits into rubber-tipped 
sockets. Curtains hung from such rods must be 
long enough to extend above and below the window a 
few inches and be full at the sides to fit close to the 
wall. 

All curtains should be four to six inches above the 
glass and at least six inches below the sill. Allow one 
and one-half times the width of the window for full- 
ness. A double curtain will be easier to manage on a 
wide window, but it should lap over and fasten 
securely in the center, and there should be a generous 
overlap on both sides. 
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The Chart below 


shows the daily recommendations 
of calories, vitamins Bi and C, 
made by the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council. It also shows 
the percentages of these nutri- 
ents contributed by a 6-o0z. serv- 
ing of Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 


Juice 


FOR THE 
AVERAGE 
WOMAN 


The left-hand column gives the recommended 
amounts. The right-hand column represents the 
percentages of the recommendations found 
in a 6-0z. serving of Dole Pineapple Juice. 
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Other Blackout Possibilities. The basement recrea- 
tion room is sometimes almost ready for a blackout. 
Small basement windows may be painted black. 
Then, if desired, regular curtains may be hung to 
hide the somber windows. 

In place of curtains you might make light-weight 
frames that fit snugly into windows, covering them 
with oilcloth, heavy dark paper, or even two or three 
layers of old sheeting dyed black. These frames can 
be slipped into the windows at night and fastened in 
place with turn buttons. 

Some types of shutters make a sufficient blackout 
when they are pulled shut and the shade and regular 
curtains cover the window from the inside. If light 
comes through the shutter, it may be covered on one 
side with some waterproof material—oilcloth or 
pieces of old canvas painted with a waterproof paint. 
Shutters with much openwork can be covered with a 
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Either black or green shades will provide adequate 
blackout if they hang far enough out over the face of 
the window casing and are long enough to pull to the 
sill without tearing. Shade cloth needs to be closely 
woven and free from pin holes or torn places. Light- 
colored shades are of little blackout value. Dark 
shade cloth can be tacked on to present rollers with 
the dark cloth next to the window, or old shades may 
be painted with a flat black paint. 

If you use paint in any of the ways suggested above 
select paint that dries to a dull finish. A number of 
paint dealers recommend paint with a casein base. 
This paint is easy to apply, dries quickly, goes a long 
way, does not get sticky near a radiator or stove, and 
spreads on almost any surface. 

Dress Rehearsal. Put in and test out your black- 
out equipment before the last minute. You may 
make some adjustments or work out easier ways of 


piece of light plywood or wall-board and painted. putting up the blackout equipment on short notice 


Good Food Habits in the Child 


One of the most important functions the school can hope to perform is that of aiding 


the home to help a child develop good food habits, for without all the essentials of an ade- 


quate diet a child cannot be expected to attain his best growth either mentally or physically. 
Instruction in food selection for its nutritive value has not appealed as much to elementary 
school teachers as some of the other phases of health education because many of them have 
felt that they were not well enough informed to teach it. However, since the relation of 
nutrition to the health of the child has come to be so well recognized, ways and means are 
being evolved for translating the scientific findings into materials which can be presented 
in terms and through activities that children understand and enjoy. 

With our present knowledge of nutrition, we realize that the sooner a child acquires 
sound food habits the better opportunity he has to achieve good health. In many towns 
and cities mothers are being instructed in clinics concerning the foods their children need, 
and by the time the child has reached school age the pattern for his food habits may be 
rather well defined. If his pattern has been wisely designed, the added approval of the 
school will help to establish it more firmly. If his pattern has been carelessly planned or 
neglected, perhaps through ignorance on the part of the parents, then it is well for the school 
to step in to improve his food habits before they become detrimental to his health.—Rose, 
M.S., and Bosley, B., Vegetables To Help Us Grow, New York: Bureau of Publications, 


Columbia University, 1941. 
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0. When I serve a dish of canned peas or spinach or some other 
canned vegetable to a patient, how can I know how much 
ascorbic acid the patient is getting ? 


ALi couldn’t assign a definite numerical value. All vegetables 


have an upper and lower limit of ascorbic acid content. This 
probably is also true for their other essential nutrients. The 
ascorbic acid content of a given sample is determined by a 
number of factors, like variety, state of maturity when picked, 
soil, weather, and what happens to the vegetable between the 
time it is harvested and served to the patient. It is very likely 
that canned vegetables are fully equal in ascorbic acid content 
to kitchen-prepared vegetables. I suggest you be guided by 
reliable publications on the ranges of vitamin contents in 
canned foods. (1) 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
pany 


(1) 1936. Food Research 1, 3 
1936. Ibid 1, 231 
1938. Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews 8, 281 
1939. The Canned Food Reference Manual, 
American Can Co., New York. 


1940. J. Am. Diet. Assoc. 16, 891 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that (-:c tri- 
tional statements in this advertisement are accept- 
able to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. 
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Food for Fifty. Compiled by Sina Faye Fowler, M.S., 
and Bessie Brooks West, M.A. Second edition. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. Cloth. Pp. 383. 
Price $3. 

The second edition of Food for Fifty comes as an old 
friend, with welcome familiarity. And yet there is change 
in content to speak for its four years of experience since 
publication. 

The organization of material in the second edition re- 
mains unchanged, but no change is called for since the book 
was well planned originally. There is new tabular material 
in the general information section. Approximate equiva- 
lents for thickening agents, shortening agents, leavening 
agents, milk and cream, and chocolate and cocoa are given; 
proportions for beverages, seasonings, leavening agents and 
thickening agents are new material, likewise the table of 
equivalents for fresh-frosted and market-fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Other new features include approximate dipper 
equivalents which give the number of tablespoons in stand- 
ard-size serving dippers. The table for deep-fat frying 
now lists specific foods in place of the three food groups of 
the first edition, and gives amounts, preparation directions 
and methods, as well as temperatures. 

Additional recipes, too, are included, each chapter having 
from 3 to 9 more than in the previous edition. The new 
recipes, like those in the first edition, show careful selection 
for use in large quantity food production work. New or 
enlarged tabular material also appears in the recipe section. 
Tables giving amounts for the preparation of a limited num- 
ber of canned and fresh vegetables, both as creamed and 
buttered products, and a table giving the average per capita 
dressed weight allowance for the buying of poultry, are 
among the new materials. The tabulation of fruit cup 
suggestions has been increased from 7 to 22 items. 

The material as presented can be used with confidence 
by those responsible for the buying, preparation and serving 
of meals to large groups of people, and by those teaching 
courses in quantity cookery. The authors present a num- 
ber of well-tested, standardized recipes that can be used 
effectively in any large group food service. The recipes 
are valuable for institution use because they are reliable, 
because they are presented in a form that can be easily fol- 
lowed and readily increased or decreased in amounts, and 
because they call only for those food products commonly 
used in moderate-cost food services. Noteworthy is the 
inclusion of many basic recipes whose listed variations will 
add spice to the menu without placing too great a handicap 
upon work procedures. 

In its second edition this is a book that every dietitian 
and every teacher of quantity cookery will need in her 
library. Its use is recommended for any type of community 
meal service—ANNA M. Tracy, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee. 


Vegetables to Help Us Grow. A Nutrition Unit for the 
First, Second, and Third Grades of the Elementary School. 
By Mary S. Rose, Late Professor of Nutrition, and Bertlyn 


Bosley, Research Assistant in Nutrition, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, 1941. Paper. Pp. 25. Price 35 
cents. 

This is the third in the series of booklets on methods of 
teaching nutrition in the first, second and third grades of 
the elementary school. The first two, Our Cereals and 
Feeding Our Teeth, were reviewed in this JouRNAL follow- 
ing their publication. 

The use of these manuals does not require any special 
equipment and the content is well suited to the ability of 
teachers in the lower grades, most of whom are untrained 
in nutrition. This addition to the series is concerned chiefly 
with methods of inducing the young to eat raw vegetables. 
While written primarily for the grade teacher, the hospital 
and institution dietitian and the dietitian in the school 
lunchroom will find that the detailed preliminaries which 
herald the appearance of the vegetables as comestibles are 
very practically applicable in promoting their consumption. 


Vitamin K. By Hugh R. Butt, M.D., and Albert M. 
Snell, M.D., Division of Medicine, Mayo Clinic. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1941. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 172. Price $3.50. 

This monograph on vitamin K, the antihemorrhagic 
vitamin, gives its history, the essential facts in respect to 
its chemistry and physiologic activity, and such data with 
regard to its clinical use as the authors’ experience at the 
Mayo Clinic has led them to believe useful. Chiefly because 
of the discovery of more adequate means of controlling 
hemorrhage, the mortality rate during surgical procedures 
on jaundiced patients has been reduced by more than 50 
per cent at the Mayo Clinic. 

The content of the book is essentially practical and 
direct. The phenomenon of blood coagulation is clearly 
delineated; in summary, it is the interaction of calcium, 
prothrombin and platelets to form thrombin, and the 
reaction of fibrinogen with thrombin to form fibrin. Of 
what direct concern is this to the dietitian? The authors 
answer this query which might perplex the casual by point- 
ing out how a prothrombin deficiency may be induced as a 
result of dietary deficiency as well as by other means. 
Methods are also detailed for determining the clotting time 
of the blood, including the clinical interpretation and 
application of such data before and after surgery. 

The natural sources of vitamin K are enumerated, like- 
wise the synthetic substances which possess the attributes 
of this vitamin. The balance of the book is chiefly con- 
cerned with the various hemorrhagic diatheses and their 
treatment, beginning with the first known report of a fatal 
bleeding associated with jaundice. 

The final chapter is concerned with hemorrhagic dia- 
thesis unrelated to prothrombin deficiency. All this, along 
with 350 references to the literature, a bibliography and 
subject index, makes the book a completely practical and 
up-to-date source of reference on the subject. 
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Sugar May Be Rationed... 


FLAVOR counts more in coffee today 
—now that less sugar is available for 
the nation’s coffee cups. 

Here’s a coffee that is brimful of 
rich, mellow flavor! Super-fine, deli- 
cious Chase & Sanborn Coffee—a 
coffee that really caters to “finicky” 
appetites. 

Serve it and look for appreciative 
smiles on wan faces! You'll see why 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee is such a 


But there’s no rationing of FLAVOR 
in rich, delicious CHASE & SANBORN 


favorite with many leading hospitals, 
hotels, restaurants, railroads. 


Our service counts a lot, too!... Chase & 
Sanborn give you, in full, rich measure, 
the advantages of their 77-years-long 
coffee blending and roasting experience 

. of their 10 strategically located 
roasting plants assuring rich, roaster-fresh 
flavor ...of uniformly fine quality... 
of close co-operation in solving your indi- 
vidual supply problem. Profit now by this 
fine coffee and fine coffee service! 


CHASE & SANBORN 
Hotel and Restaurant COFFEES 
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A Recipe Primer. By Henrietta C. Fleck, School of 
Home Economics, Women’s College, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark. 1941. Paper. Pp. 150. Copies may be 
obtained directly from the author. Price $1. 

According to the author’s foreword this book was planned 
primarily for the person who has had little or no experience 
in food preparation. It should be helpful, therefore, to 
students in beginning food classes and to teachers of such 
classes. Emphasis has been given to basic recipes with full 
directions for variations. An attempt has been made to list 
procedures in a simple but detailed manner so that time and 
energy may be utilized to the best advantage and success 
may be assured. Recipes which demand an advanced tech- 
nique or unusual foods have not been included. The num- 
bered step procedure is carried out in logical order. As 
Miss Fleck intimates, she has left nothing to chance and the 
book appears to be admirably fitted for use by the novice in 
the culinary arts. A detailed chart on vegetable prepara- 
tion, including methods of cooking and service is an espe- 
cially helpful feature. A well-arranged contents page and 
complete index expedite ease of reference while the ‘‘Wire- 
O” binding persuades the page in the way it should go 
while in use. 


The Eater’s Digest. By Asa C. Chandler. New York: 
farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
343. Price $2.75. 

Here we have the cheerful writings of a professor of 
biology, who momentarily shelves his chief interest, para- 
sitology, to give us his views on what a leading medical 
dictionary terms ‘‘nutriology’’—in other words, we jump 
from parasitology to nutriology in 31 enticingly-cap- 
tioned chapters. No wonder the author foregoes his dully 
self-centered parasites in favor of food, for as he char- 
acteristically observes: ‘‘From the slinky amoeba that 
insidiously wraps its protoplasm around an unsuspecting 
bacterium to the glamorous Broadway gold digger who 
wraps her arms around a sugar daddy, food is the most 
important thing in the world.” 

The author’s thesis is clear: no matter whether you 
believe that Aristotle is the capital of Bolivia or a member 
of Fordham’s football team, if you can cook and you know 
“the fundamental principles of digestion and nutrition’’ 
yours will be the face that launches a thousand ships or 
something to that effect. 

All this is just the encouragement we need, things being 
as they are. So let us hasten on to the first lesson, or chap- 
ter. We find this a bit muggy except for the sketched por- 
trayul of the seven stages of alcoholic decline and fall. In 
fact,the content of the subsequent chapters fails to live up 
to such promising titles as “Oral Cavern to Acid Dungeon’’ 
and ‘‘Stowaways and Unwelcome Boarders.’’ On _ the 
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whole, though, the book is entertaining reading and mildly 
and rather innocuously instructive. Certain chapters, 
however, such as that on thiamin, are definitely over-en- 
thusiastic. In fact, the average reader after absorbing the 
chapters on vitamins would be inclined to run, not walk, to 
the nearest drugstore and begin to treat himself for a num- 
ber of real or imaginary ills. Except for this tendency to 
take over the usual prerogatives of the physician, there can 
be little criticism of the book’s content from the point of 
view of the dietitian, for she is not displaced. It seems a 
safe bet that no layman with this book solely as his guide, 
even though he reads every one of the 331 pages, will be 
able to syphon out enough data with which to construct an 
adequate diet of foods based on today’s standards. The 
moral under the circumstances seems clear: When better 
books on diet are written, dietitians, if they can, should 
write them. 


Immunity Against Animal Parasites. By James T. Cul- 
bertson, Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, Columbia 
University. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Cloth. Pp. 274. Price $3.50. 

This book, of course, is but remotely concerned with 
nutrition and dietetics. But it does contain information 
which the dietitian will find of more than academic interest. 
For instance, ‘‘the character of the diet influences very pro- 
foundly certain parasitic infections,’ most conspicuously 
those which affect the alimentary tract or the tissues lining 
it. Possibly, too, the diet may have an influence upon 
somatic infections. In any event, adequate diet favors 
resistance to the amoebiases in man, while a high-protein 
diet, favoring proteolytic bacteria, decreases ‘‘the intensity 
of natural infections with Endamoeba muris in mice’’ and 
adversely affects intestinal flagellates in rats. Resistance 
to hookworm, too, is favored by a good diet. A diet rich 
in sugar is said to favor relapse in benign tertian infections 
during the course of malaria. 


Course of Lessons in Food Selection and Cooking. Pre- 
pared by the Nutrition Committee of Greater New York, 
105 East 22nd St., New York, 1942. Paper. Pp. 24. 
Price 15 cents. 

The outline includes meal combinations to be demon- 
strated at classes and a list of necessary cooking utensils. 
The subjects of the six lessons are: Milk for Everybody; 
Vary Your Vegetables and Fruits; Breads and Cereals— 
Attractive Combinations; Make the Most of Your Meat 
and Fish; Eggs, Dried Beans and Peas Used as Main Dishes; 
Does Your Family Measure Up? While the course was 
primarily prepared for the needs of the communities in 
New York City, it would, of course, be adaptable for use 
elsewhere 


sts 


Whole-Grain Oatmeal Poster (in color) and Companion Recipe Folders 
to be Available for Use in National Nutrition Program 


An attractive new 18” x 24” oatmeal poster and companion 3” x 5” recipe folder, both in 
red, white and blue colors, are now available for use throughout the United States. They 
were prepared by the Nutrition Department of The Quaker Oats Company in the interest 
of the National Nutrition Program. Each recipe folder includes a 5” x 6” reproduction of 
the poster. Neither company name nor proprietary names of any food products appear on 
poster or folder. Poster and folder were designed in co-operation with the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services in the Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. They 
may be obtained without charge from The Quaker Oats Company, Nutrition Department, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


So that the posters and folders may be used effectively for educational purposes and 
distributed as economically as possible, it is suggested that requests be consolidated so far 
as possible through leaders in various communities. 
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This appetizing hot brown cereal owes its distinctive 
flavor to a special method of manufacture which converts 
part of the carbohydrate content of the Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley into maltose and dextrins. This 
gives Maltex a slightly sweet taste so that less sugar is 
required. 

An average serving of Maltex contains 23 grams of 
Carbohydrate, 5 grams Protein, .016 gram Calcium, 
081 gram Phosphorus, 1.14 milligrams Iron and .15 
milligram Copper. Also Maltex is a good natural 
source of Vitamin B,—each ounce, dry, contains 50 
U.S. P. units. 

Free Sample and Teaching Materials on re- 

quest. Write Dept. FF, Maltex, Burlington 
Vermont. 


Maltex does not lump in cook- 
ing—costs less than a cent a 
serving and is readily digested 
by young children. 





BAKING & 
ROASTING 


YOUR 


conditions. 


produced. 





Write For Descriptive Literature 


ae 


53 MAPLE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Created the simplest method of preparing Ren- 
net Desserts and reduced costs. 


A liquid, Jullicum requires about 5 seconds to 


| mix in milk. 
| One tablespoon to 1 pint milk. 


Jullicum Rennet Desserts are distinguished for 


| fine flavor, easy handling; many flavors are 
| offered. 


A | 


Almond Butterscotch Caramel Chocolate 
Coffee Lemon Orange Raspberry Vanilla 
Sherry Wine 
Plain Jullicum, formerly Shinn-Kirk Liquid Rennet, is 
the oldest Rennet product in America. One teaspoon 


to 1 QUART milk; the pint size equals 256 usual ren- 
net tablets. 


Packed 6 pints to the case, plain or assorted. 
Price $1.25 the pint. Express or freight prepaid. 


SAM’L B. KIRK, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROBLEMS VANISH 
IF YOU HAVE A BLODGETT OVEN 


Blodgett Baking and Roasting Ovens assure complete 
consistency of food production, by maintaining the quality, 
volume and speed of output at all times—and under all 


Less [work space and cooler work areas characterize a 
Blodgett installation and make it a favorite with institu- 
tions concerned with the conditions under which foods are 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES 
Vol. 8, December 1941 


*The prompt-feeding program for bleeding gastric and duodenal ulcer. 
A report on thirty-two cases and an analysis of 1396 recorded cases. 
J. T. L. Nicholson and T. G. Miller.—p. 446. 

*The value of meat as an antiscorbutic. V.E. Levine.—p. 454. 

*The occurrence of avitaminosis A in diseases of the liver. M.G. Wohl and 
J. B. Feldman.—p. 464. 


Prompt Feeding for Ulcer. Analysis of 1396 reported 
cases of gross bleeding from ulcer of the stomach or duode- 
num treated by a “‘prompt-feeding program’’ and a reason- 
able amount of fluid, shows results far better than for any 
other type of treatment. The prompt-feeding program 
probably is effective because it meets nutritional demands, 
supplies fluids to counteract shock, neutralizes the gastric 
acidity, thus preventing erosion in the ulcer area, and in- 
creases intragastric and intraduodenal pressure, thus tend- 
ing to close the open bleeding vessel. 

Meat as an Antiscorbutic. Chemical analysis of fresh 
meat proves that it contains vitamin C. A liberal quantity 
must be ingested to make up the daily requirement. Cook- 
ing destroys part of the vitamin C and causes another 
The cooked 


portion to dissolve out in the cooking water. 
meat, together with the cooking water, may contain 50% 


of the original vitamin C. The shorter the period of heat- 
ing, the less destruction of the vitamin. Under present-day 
conditions meat cannot be considered a source of antiscor- 
butic vitamin. Too much time elapses between slaughter- 
ing, refrigerating and marketing, and consumption. Time 
is an important factor in the slow oxidation and consequent 
destruction of the biologic potency of vitamin C. Cooked 
meat as the sole article of diet may protect from scurvy. 
Stefansson and Anderson lived for a year on meats supplied 
from the New York City markets without manifesting any 
of the clinical signs of scurvy. In times of emergency 
meat has been utilized as the sole source of antiscorbutic 
substance in the diet. 

Avitaminosis in Liver Disease. The dark adaptation 
test for vitamin A deficiency is of value in the estimation 
of hepatic parenchymal damage with the inference that 
such a process is associated with a change in vitamin A 
metabolism. Jaundice itself showed no particular effect 
on dark adaptation. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
Vol. 62, December 1941 


*Level of vitamin A in the blood as an index of vitamin A deficiency in infants 
and in children. J. M. Lewis, O. Bodansky and C. Haig.—p. 1129. 
*Prevention of dental caries by massive doses of vitamin D. R.H. Brodsky, 

B. Schick and H. Vollmer.—p. 1183. 


Contributed by Colleen Cox Hambleton, Food Utiliza- 
tion Division, Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland, and Quindara 
Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Simmons 
College, and Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Curvend Literal 


Vitamin Ain Blood. A low level of vitamin A in the blood 
of infants was associated with poor dark adaptation and 
with low storage of the vitamin in the liver. Daily ad- 
ministration of 17,000 units of vitamin A to infants during 
the first 6 months of life brought about an increase in the 
vitamin A content of the blood. No appreciable effect 
on the level of vitamin A in the blood was noted when infants 
between the ages of 6 and 18 months were given the vitamin 
A preparation. Of 118 afebrile children, 22 were found to 
have low concentrations of vitamin A in the blood associated 
with normal dark adaptation. The level of vitamin A in 
the blood may therefore be a more sensitive indicator of 
vitamin A deficiency than the dark adaptation test. 

Prevention of Dental Caries. Results of a study on 200 
children indicate that the incidence of dental caries may be 
markedly decreased by the administration of a single 
massive dose of vitamin D. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Vol. 202, December 1941 


Vitamin A and ascorbic acid in pulmonary tuberculosis. Determination 
in plasma by the photoelectric *calorimeter. H. R. Getz and T. A. 
Loerner.—p. 831. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


Vol. 41, December 1941 
G. Sellew.—p. 1384. 


Problem Behavior. For the child of the middle and 
upper economic groups, refusal to eat at meal-times and 
refusal to eat suitable foods or to try new foods, are the 
chief problems. A pleasant, happy atmosphere at meal- 
times, with good food, attractively served, does much to 
avoid these difficulties. Children in the lowest social groups 
seldom refuse food served at home, provided it is eaten and 
liked by the elders of the family. Since meat is expensive 
they have little of it; candy is cheap and can be bought by 
the penny’s worth. Children of this group often prefer 
fruit and milk to sweets. Problems of jealousy, delin- 
quency, sleep and destructiveness are also considered. 


*Problem behavior in children. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 15, December 1941 


*The clinical symptoms and signs of vitamin B complex deficiency. 
Sebrell.—p. 953. 


W. 


Vitamin B-Complex Deficiency. The symptoms caused 
by deficiencies in various members of the vitamin B-complex 
probably account for the greatest medical problem in the 
deficiency field. Of the eight known members of the vita- 
min B-complex, thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid and 
pyridoxin are the four needed by man. Dietary survey 
data show that large numbers of people live on diets which 
do not contain enough thiamin, nicotinic acid or riboflavin 
to meet adequate levels of intake. There is a great op- 
portunity to improve the health of the nation by increasing 
the vitamin B-complex content of the diets of a considerable 
part of the population. 
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HERES HEMO 


BORDEN’S NEW MALTED DRINK — PROVIDES 
REALLY USEFUL DOSAGES OF VITAMINS AND 


MINERALS FOR SPECIAL DIETS! 


SAYS ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


Talking to all you nutritionists like this always makes 
me feel a little nervous. 

But I must tell you about my new Borden’s HEMO! 

If I do say so, HEMO has a simply grand malty, choco- 
late flavor. But more important—just 24 ounce or two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of HEMO (easily mixed in milk or water) 
supplies one-half the minimum daily requirements for adults 
of Vitamins A, B,, B. (G), and D, and iron; and one- 
quarter of the calcium, and phosphorus! 


HEMO with milk provides not only the supplementary vita- 
min and mineral values of HEMO given below but also the 
vitamin and mineral values natural to milk. 

The medical consultant of The Borden Company (he’s 
looking over my shoulder) says to be sure to tell you the 
exact amounts of these vitamins and minerals in one ounce 
of HEMO. Here they are: 


1's @hee@ew iw 


3000 U.S.P. units Vitamin A 250 U.S. P. units Vitamin Bi ( Thiamin) 


300 U.S. P. units Vitamin D 1.5 milligrams Vitamin G (Riboflavin) 


Thus HEMO provides valuable 
amounts of supplemental vitamins 11 milligrams tron 0.216 gram phosphorus 


and minerals in an invigorating, tasty 
drink. 


0.282 gram calcium 


Enough HEMO for one glass costs 
just a little over 21% cents. (Impor- 


tant to people who can’t afford expen- WRITE FOR 


sive vitamin and mineral capsules.) 


But, goodness, let me get to the PROFESSIONAL SAMPLE 


point. I’d like you to taste HEMO. Just Copyright, 1942—The Borden Company 
fill in the coupon below and I’ll be ee er ee ee eee ee 
glad to send you a pound can of choc- 
olate-flavored HEMO for your profes- 
sional and personal use. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Dept. D-32-H 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Please send me a pound can of HEMO, your new spe- 
cial purpose food drink. 


Name 


*Dried combination of milk modified by malt enzymes, sugar, malted barley and 
whole wheat extract, cocoa, salt, calcium phosphate, iron pyrophosphate, Vitamin 
A (fish liver oil concentrate), Vitamins B:, Bz (G), and D (irradiated ergosterol). 


Street & No. 


City. 
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FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 6, November-December 1941 

Chemical analyses and vitamin assays of Macadamia nuts. C. D. Miller 
and L. Louis.—p. 547. 

*Distribution of minerals and vitamins in different parts of leafy vegetables. 
O. A. Leonard and M. Gieger.—p. 553. 

Freezer storage temperature as related to drip and to color in frozen-de- 
frosted beef. J. M. Ramsbottom and C. H. Koonz.—p. 571. 

*Ascorbic acid content of onions and observations on its distribution. E. F. 
Murphy.—p. 581. 

*A uto-oxidation of filtered citrus juices. V.H. McFarlane and H. H. Hall. 
—p. 599. 


Minerals and Vitamins in Leafy Vegetables. Green 
leaves of cabbage and lettuce contain from 1} to 3 times as 
much iron on the dry basis as the bleached leaves; the green 
leaves of cabbage, about 3 times as much calcium and some- 
what less phosphorus than the bleached leaves. Green 
asparagus contained more iron than bleached asparagus but 
the difference was much less than in cabbage and lettuce. 
The leaves of collards, mustard, lamb’s-quarters, and poke- 
weed, the petioles of collards and mustard, and the petioles 
and stalks of lamb’s-quarters and pokeweed combined, when 
analyzed separately for iron, showed that the leaves con- 
tained about twice as much iron as the petioles and 2 to 3 
times as much iron as the petioles and stalks combined. 
The leaf blades of mustard and turnip tops contained from 
3 to 4 times as much iron as their petioles and midribs. 
There was significantly more iron and phosphorus in the 
leaf blade of turnips than in the petioles and midribs. The 
calcium content was approximately the same. The leaf 
blades furnished 93.6 to 99% of the total carotene and 76 
to 86.6% of the total vitamin C present in the whole leaves 
of the 12 different vegetables analyzed. Green leaves of 
cabbage had 21 times more carotene and one-half more 
vitamin C than the bleached inner leaves. 

Ascorbic Acid in Onions. Small onions contain from 32 
to 141% more ascorbic acid than large onions of the same 
variety. The central leaves of the onion bulb have a much 
higher concentration of ascorbic acid than the peripheral 
storage leaves. Losses varying in magnitude from 47 to 
80% of the original value for fresh raw onions occur during 
storage under home conditions. Losses during cooking 
range from 10 to 65%, depending upon the time factor if 
the amount of cooking water remains constant. Raw, 
freshly harvested onions contain relatively high concen- 
trations of asorbic acid. Their contribution to vitamin C 
needs would probably be important if an improvement in 
storage conditions could be effected in order to retain a 
large percentage of the original value. 

Auto-Oxidation of Citrus Juices. Lemon juice is oxidized 
by atmospheric oxygen much more readily than orange 
juice. Darkening did not occur until all the vitamin C 
was in the dehydro or some other form and there were no 
more readily oxidizable substances, such as sulfur dioxide, 
present in the juice. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 117, December 20, 1941 
*Physical fitness of children from different economic levels in Chicago. M.C. 
Hardy, H. H. Boyle and A. L. Newcomb.—p. 2154. 
*Special dietary foods and the law. Editorial.—p. 2170. 
*Sanitation of school lunches. Editorial.—p. 2172. 
Vol. 117, December 27, 1941 


The oral manifestations of vitamin deficiencies. L. A. Rosenblum and 
N. Jolliffe—p. 2245. 


Physical Fitness of Children. Analysis of the health 
records of 6438 children representing widely different in- 
come levels and various types of community areas in Chi- 
cago showed that adequacy of diet was directly associated 
with economic status. Poor diets were more frequent at 
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the lower levels and good diets at higher levels. The intake 
of fruits and vegetables was inadequate at all income levels 
—39% having less than the minimum requirements for the 
protection of health. Inadequate diets were more frequent 
among negro children. Poor nutrition is clearly manifest 
in a composite of flabby muscles, underweight, pale mucous 
membranes, round shoulders, fatigue posture, bow legs, 
knock knees, flat feet, carious teeth and inadequate diets. 

Special Dietary Foods. The public should know the 
nutritional properties of the food it purchases. When the 
new food and drug regulations become effective, the label 
will state that a specified quantity of cereal X contains 
one-half the minimum adult daily requirement of riboflavin. 

School Lunches. The school lunch is especially valuable 
to children who live a long distance from school. At the 
same time it carries with it definite sanitary hazards which 
need to be considered. The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and American Medical Association authcrized the 
preparation of a statement covering sanitary requirements 
for school lunches. The report outlines requirements for 
cleanliness of the lunchroom, kitchen, utensils, and dress of 
attendants, with emphasis on personal cleanliness. The 
necessary equipment is outlined and special warnings given 
with regard to products containing cream fillings, me- 
ringues, or nonacid dressings or sauces. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 141, December 1941 

*Absorption experiments with vitamin A. G. A. LePage and L. B. Pett. 
—p. 747. 

*The synthesis of nicotinic acid by the rat. W. J. Dann.—p. 803. 

*The relation of fasting ketosis in the rat to the preceding diet and the liver 
fat. E.N. MacKay, H.O. Carne, A. N. Wick and F. E. Visscher.—p. 889. 

*Studies on biological oxidations. XVI. The effect of thiamine on con- 
densation reactions of pyruvate. E.S.G. Barron, C. M. Lyman, M. A. 
Lipton and J. M. Goldinger.—p. 957. 


Absorption of Vitamin A. Quantitative experiments on 
the absorption of orally administered vitamin A by humans 
indicate that 88 to 96% of the vitamin ingested cannot be 
accounted for in blood and feces as vitamin A. A substance 
was found in blood and feces after ingestion of large doses of 
vitamin A which seems to be a closely related oxidation 
product. 

Synthesis of Nicotinic Acid. Rats growing on a diet low 
in nicotinic acid were able to synthesize nicotinic acid. 
During the second month of life, while they ingested about 
5 micrograms of nicotinic acid daily, the body content 
increased by an average of 200 micrograms daily. Evidence 
suggests that synthesis takes place within the body of the 
rat. 

Fasting Ketosis. Neither the liver fat content nor any 
of the agents such as choline, methionine, or cystine which 
are known to influence the amount of fat in the liver has a 
significant effect upon the degree of fasting ketosis in the 
rat. The rapidity of onset and the degree of ketosis reached 
during fasting bear an inverse relation to the protein 
content of the preceding diet. 

Thiamin. Jn vitro experiments with tissues from avi- 
taminotic animals show that the addition of thiamin ac- 
celerates condensation reactions of pyruvate leading to the 
synthesis of carbohydrate, of a-ketoglutarate, of citrate, 
of acetoacetate, and of succinate. The oxygen consumption 
and the utilization of pyruvate by the diaphragm and the 
skeletal muscle of avitaminotic rats were increased on 
addition of thiamin. 


JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 
Vol. 22, December 1941 


*The utilization by calves of the energy contained in balanced rations com- 
posed of combinations of different feeds. H. H. Mitchell and T. 8. 
Hamilton.—p. 541. 
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ANS. 1. pisH WASHING 


2. IN THE LAUNDRY 


3. MAINTENANCE CLEANING 


ap For DISH WASHING 
WYANDOTTE KEEGO—(By machine) 
WYANDOTTE H.D.C. 


(For hand work, pots, pans, etc.) 


Also WYANDOTTE 
CLEANER & CLEANSER 
POMA 
CHEROKEE 


(Depending on water and equipment conditions) 


STERI-CHLOR 


(A chlorine germicide used in the final rinse on 
all food utensils after washing) 


fr 


For the LAUNDRY: 
WYANDOTTE YELLOW HOOP 


and 
WYANDOTTE YELLOW HOOP 
SOFT BLEACH 


THE J. B. 


FORD SALES COMPANY, 


” 3 sek For MAINTENANCE CLEANING 
WYANDOTTE DETERGEN T—(Floors, 


walls, porcelain and marble) 


WYANDOTTE F-100—(For use where an all- 
soluble cleaner is needed. Particularly effective 
on painted walls, very dirty skylights, wood and 
red tile floors, and for de-waxing floors) 


WYANDOTTE INDUSTRIAL ALKALI 
(For cleaning drain pipes) 


® Ask the Wyandotte Service Representative in your 
locality to discuss your particular problems with you. 
He will gladly recommend the proper Wyandotte 
Product for dish washing and maintenance cleaning. 
He can also give you many important tips toward 
obtaining the most satisfactory laundry work. He is 
able to advise you on the use of other Wyandotte 
Products as well, depending on local conditions. No 


obligation. 
_ andotte 
bl 
Wig! 


ij 2 2 a a ae 
P” SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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*Studies on nutritional achromotrichia in rats. K. Unna, G. V. Richards 
and W. L. Sampson.—p. 553. i 

Inefficacy of hormones in nutritional achromotrichia of rats. C.W. Mushett 
and K. Unna.—p. 565. 

*Digestibility and biological value of whole wheat breads as compared with 
white bread. J. R. Murlin, N. E. Marshall and C. D. Kochakian.— 
p. 573. 

*Apparent digestibility of carbohydrates, fats, and “indigestible residue” 
in whole wheat and white breads. R. R. Sealock, D. H. Basinski and 
J. R. Murlin.—p. 589. 

*Dark adaptometer and blood vitamin A measurements in a North Carolina 
nutrition survey. M.E. Yarbrough and W. J. Dann.—p. 597. 

The relative assimilation of fluorine from fluorine-bearing minerals and food 
(tea), and from water and food. M. Lawrenz and H. H. Mitchell.— 
p. 621. 


Energy Utilization by Calves. Metabolism and respira- 
tion experiments on 8 steer calves have shown that the 
metabolizable energy in 4 specially designed experimental 
rations is approximately equally well utilized for main- 
tenance and for body increase. The extent to which 
metabolizable energy is utilized for maintenance and tissue 
synthesis is not a function of particular feeds but is depend- 
ent, immediately or eventually, on the adequacy of the 
combination of digestible nutrients thus presented to the 
tissues in covering their demands for nutriment. 

Nutritional Achromotrichia. Rats maintained on a B- 
complex-free diet supplemented with thiamin, riboflavin, 
nicotinic acid, pyridoxin and choline develop greying of the 
fur within 3 to 7 weeks simultaneously with retardation in 
growth and the appearance of a scant coarse fur, inflamma- 
tion of the nose, ‘“‘blood-caked’’ whiskers and adrenal 
hemorrhages. Addition of 100ug. calcium pantothenate 
prevents the development of the achromotrichia together 
with the other deficiency lesions, and restores within 4 to 6 
weeks the black pigmentation of the fur. The efficacy of 
liver and rice bran in preventing or curing achromotrichia 
parallels their content of pantothenic acid. 

Biological Value ofBreads. Digestibilities and biological 
values of the proteins of whole wheat and white breads 
were determined on 10 healthy male subjects. Average 
daily intake of energy was 2914 calories, 4.8% of which was 
protein, 48.6% carbohydrate and 46.6% fat. In general 
the whole wheat breads gave lower true digestibility values 
for the protein than the white, but at the same time pro- 
duced higher biological values. Making bread with “high 
vitamin’”’ yeast is of some importance from the standpoint 
of the biological value of proteins. Eating extra B-complex 
vitamins improves biological values. 

Apparent Digestibility of Breads. The effect of white 
and whole wheat breads and shredded wheat on the apparent 
digestibility of fat, carbohydrate and “indigestible residue’”’ 
was determined for 10 men. The higher ‘indigestible 
residue”’ of the whole wheat products did not interfere with 
the digestion and absorption of carbohydrate and fat. 

Blood Vitamin A and Dark Adaptation. A single measure- 
ment of the visual threshold cannot be a reliable indicator 
of mild avitaminosis A. The level of vitamin A in the blood 
seems to be the most promising method of detecting mild 
avitaminosis A by means of a single test, although more 
data are needed to establish the range of normal and ab- 
normal values. The blood vitamin A and carotene levels 
are somewhat lower for the rural population. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Vol. 33, December 1941 


*The B vitamins. A. F. Morgan.—p. 711. 


B-Vitamins. A brief summary of the facts concerning 
the B-vitamins is presented. Pure crystalline thiamin is 
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- 

relatively cheap. Thiamin-rich foods are brewers’ yeast, 
wheat germ, peanuts, whole grains, legumes and lean pork. 
Cooking reduces the thiamin content considerably. At 
present there is an acute shortage of riboflavin, a second 
B-vitamin. Yeast, liver, kidney, dry milk, egg yolk, wheat 
germ and some green leaves are good natural sources of this 
vitamin. Exposure to light rapidly destroys riboflavin 
but ordinary cooking affects it but little. The third B- 
vitamin is pyridoxin. At present there is no evidence of a 
human requirement of this vitamin. Nicotinic acid has a 
chemical relationship to the nicotine of tobacco but differs 
in pharmacological and nutritive properties. This is the 
cheapest of the synthetic vitamins. Pantothenic acid is 
found in the filtrate fraction along with a group of other 
poorly defined or unidentified factors such as inositol, 
biotin, para-aminobenzoic acid and choline. Pantothenic 
acid appears to be concerned in the greying of hair. Bran, 
yeast, liver and egg yolk are rich sources. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 56, December 1941 


*Child health and the selective service physical standards. A. Ciocco, 
H. Klein and C. E. Palmer.—p, 2365. 


Child Health and Selective Service. An inferior state 
of nutrition, poor posture, and the relative retardation of 
growth in the child seem to be associated with later mani- 
festations of physical abnormalities within the definition 
of the Selective Service standards. A relatively large 
number of selectees who have been rejected because of 
defective dentition and vision gave evidence of the same 
defects 15 years ago in elementary school. Disease in 
adulthood is often brought about by the cumulative effects 
over a long period of time of many pathologic conditions. 
The need for competent, healthy, physically fit young men 
is now and will continue to be at an all time high. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 94, December 5, 1941 


*The significance of choline as a dietary factor. C. H. Best.—p. 523. 
*Effect of increased pantothenic acid in the egg on the development of the 
chick embryo. A. Taylor, J. Thacker and D. Pennington.—p. 542. 
The effect of pyridoxine on the urinary excretion of a new fluorescent sub- 

stance. S. A. Singal and V. P. Sydenstricker.—p. 545. 


Vol. 94, December 19, 1941 


The extraction of biotin from tissues. R.C. Thompson, R. E. Eakin and 
R. J. Williams.—p. 589. 


Choline. Choline is a growth factor; it profoundly 
affects fat transport and more indirectly carbohydrate 
metabolism, and is involved in protein metabolism. It is 
one of the factors in pancreas which prevents the develop- 
ment of fatty livers in depancreatized dogs. Choline 
prevents hemorrhagic kidney degeneration and other 
lesions in young rats, and perosis in chicks and turkeys. 

Increased Pantothenic Acid. The pantothenic acid 
available to the chick embryo was increased by direct 
injection into the egg and by supplementing the diet of a 
flock of hens with three times the daily requirement of this 
vitamin. There was a definite tendency for increased 


_ pantothenic acid in the egg to be associated with an in- 


creased hemoglobin concentration of the blood in the 12-day 
chick embryo. A relatively high pantothenic acid level in 
the egg is associated with improved hatchability. The 
chick embryo is highly responsive to a vitamin imbalance 
created by a moderate increase in the level of one of these 
food elements. 
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Can you answer these 
TIMELY QUESTIONS 
| on Better Nutrition? 


What are the three principal enemies of 
vitamins in the cooking of foods? 


How do different cooking methods affect the 
vitamin content of cooked foods? 


What methods are used to determine the 
vitamin content of vegetables before and after 
cooking? 





How much of the vitamin content of vege- 


Safeg ua rd Yo ur Patients | tables does protective cooking retain? 


by ordering V-C-B today to assure 
adequate administration of Vitamin 
Cin any emergency 


The heavy wartime demands of our Government and shipments | 
to the Allies have curtailed the available supply of pure crystal- | , i ows - 
line Vitamin C to a point where we are having difficulty keeping | © ee SCL LTrl 
up with orders for Vitamin C Beverage Base V-C-B. At any : a = | 
moment we may be forced to turn down orders. 


For Educators 


Naturally, we are trying to take care of our regular customers, 
and urgently recommend that orders be placed now anticipating | 
| 





future needs. In estimating quantities, bear in mind that it 

may soon be impossible to rely on obtaining fresh fruits for | 
essential Vitamin C in daily diets. V-C-B, hermetically | 
sealed, oxygen-free, keeps indefinitely; requires little storage | 
space. page booklet entitled “Vitamin Retention by 


V-C-B is a water soluble powder, which, when dissolved as | 
directed, produces a pleasant fruity beverage approximating the | 
caloric value and Vitamin C potency of fresh orange juice. The | It contains the results of hundreds of tests 
standard cost is only 54¢ a gallon, of which a 4-oz. liquid portion 
provides individual daily requirements (1000 International 
Units) of Vitamin C and 50 calories. Valuable also for fortifying | x 
fruit juices and beverages with Vitamin C. | equipment used by an eminent, _ndependent 


V-C-B is economical: one standard No. 3 can contains approxi- 
mately the same Vitamin C as 1/2 crate of oranges, and requires 


You'll find the answers to the questions listed 


above and many others, too, in this new, 16- 


Electric Cooking.” 


and assays, with full details on methods and 


research laboratory to find out how cooking 


only 1/32 the amount of storage space. V-C-B is always fresh; methods affect the vitamin content of foods. 
there is no spoilage or waste ; and it eliminates the time-wasting | i 
job of squeezing large quantities of oranges. Mail the coupon foday for a free copy. 


V-C-B and all advertising claims for it are accepted by the 
Council on Foods of the American Medical Association. Be- 


\ N 7 9 
cause of its recognized advantages, the Byrd Expedition took | eStll } OUSE 


no other source of Vitamin C to Antarctica. For the same rea- 








sons many State Institutions have adopted V-C-B asastandard | Llctlilé 
for administering Vitamin C. CS 
Many of these institutions are saving hundreds of dollars | 
yearly with V-C-B. Similar savings can be MAKE VITAMIZED COOKING EASY 
brought about in your institution through use of | -=————————— — — = — — — — — — — — — — { 
V-C-B. If you have not tried V-C-B, send for l Home Economics Dept. 2017 | 
free sample and complete information TODAY. | % Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Mansfield,O. =| 
sa leh ii a tans: i i ss ah I Please send me a free copy of your | 
| ictus simian weenie wre new booklet “Vitamin Retention by Electric | 
HILKER AND BLETSCH COMPANY 1; | Cooking. ! 
| 15-17-19 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio ] | ! 
| Please send, free of charge, 3}-ounce sample of V-C-B i NAME | 
(makes 1 quart of Vitamin C Beverage). | | | 
csc sh selgienses ietcabons dian Waee keane | | ADDRESS | 
| PNR «5 Sao aycrar werg ctalta'y sha aka WER ie mera ator aie, matieatigra dar. 1 | I I 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 25, December 1941 
*Check and trouble check. D. Penn.—p. 32. 
How the National Cash Register Company handles the industrial feeding 
problem. R. Mitchell, Jr.—p. 34. 
Cranberry pie varieties. M. B. Strause.—p. 37. 
*Employer-employee relations.—p. 44. 


Restaurant Housekeeping. Priorities on all kinds of 
equipment make it increasingly essential that equipment 
now on hand be kept in the best possible condition. It is 
recommended that equipment be checked and serviced if 
necessary three times a week, a record kept in duplicate, 
listing the equipment for each department in logical order 
from entrance to exit. The original set goes to the engi- 
neer’s office, the duplicate to the restaurant office until the 
original is returned within a day or two with proper charges 
for hours of work and materials used entered opposite each 
piece of equipment serviced by the maintenance depart- 
ment. Recommended forms are illustrated. 

Employer-Employee Relations. Points to be stressed 
are adequate remuneration, job security, good working 
hours and conditions, personal interest in employees’ 
welfare in connection with job or home problems, promotion 
of mutual respect, open-door policy down to the humblest 
employee, and encouragement of congenial inter-employee 
relations. 


BAKER’S HELPER 


Vol. 76, December 20, 1941 
Creations for the pastry counter. J. A. Lambeth.—p. 1095. 
Original cake top designs.—p. 1100. 

Vol. 77, January 3, 1942 


*What bakery products can be labeled enriched?—p. 31. 
*Canadian bakers work to elirminate avoidable costs. C. H. L. Reid —p. 64. 


Enriched Bakery Products. Labeling provisions of 
Food and Drug Act permit only bread, rolls, and buns to 
be labeled ‘‘enriched.’’ They provide ‘“‘that the required 
and optional ingredients shall be the same as for regular 
white bread, white rolls, and white buns, except as to the 
required and optional vitamins and minerals, permissible 
use of the darker enriched flours and wheat germ, and 
permissible use of more milk fat and non-fat solids than are 
permitted in regular white flour products,” in line with 
recommendations of the National Research Council’s 
Committee on Food and Nutrition. 

Canadian Bread Costs. Canadian bakers have estab- 
lished a National Council to study every phase of the 
industry for perfecting cost control following the price 
ceiling set for bread. Deliveries have been cut to three a 
week, bread wrapping has been reduced cr eliminated and 
varieties of breads are fewer. Shortening is the one in- 
gredient which is causing trouble as domestic lard is being 
used to replace more expensive shortening. The difference 
in composition of domestic lard makes adjustment of 
formulas necessary. 


BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 41, December 1941 

*Purchasing in a war economy. C. R. Rosenberg, Jr.—p. 13. 

*Waste paper prices.—p. 33. 

*Maintenance tips. H.M. Walton and B. H. Margolies.—p. 36. 
Vol. 42, January 1942 

*Buying without a price. C. R. Rosenberg, Jr.—p. 16. 

Water heater with porcelain enameled tank.—p. 49. 

*Black-out paint for darkening windows.—p. 49. 

*New floor finish replaces shellac.—p. 49. 


Purchasing. Even the most routine purchases of ma- 
terials and equipment are becoming increasingly difficult 
as the government defense program grows. The civilian 
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purchaser must be very cautious in studying any contracts 
and thoroughly understand the meaning of ‘“‘protective 
clauses”? that manufacturers employ in regard to delivery 
of the goods. He must also be on guard against unfair 
advantages that can be taken of such inserted clauses. 

Waste Paper. At present office building waste paper 
brings 40 cents per hundredweight or $8 per ton. It is 
possible this will be less as waste paper dealers have signed 
a union contract to increase wages of chauffeurs and gather- 
ers from 22 to 40%. 

Maintenance Tips. The location of the source of trouble 
when fuses keep blowing can be readily determined by 
substitution of a 100-watt lamp for the fuse. The lamp will 
burn bright. One by one remove all floor lamps and ap- 
pliances until the 100-watt lamp is extinguished or burns 
low, then remove the defective fixture from line, insert 
fuse, and repair defective fixture. A nail heated or dipped 
in hot paraffin will not mar a plaster wall as it is driven in. 
Soap-suds applied with a brush along a gas pipe will show 
up a leak as the pressure of the gas will tend to make a soap 
bubble. A roll-type index made of window shades offers a 
convenient and easily accessible record file. If it is used 
in the motor room it could show dates of oiling, greasing, 
checking of cables. As the shades are hung on the wall 
they can be rolled up when not in use. 

Indefinite Price Contracts. The indefinite price con- 
tract fixes a base price on goods and includes in the contract 
escalator clauses which provide that if there is any increase 
in the cost of materials or wages or other items of expense 
the delivered price of the goods—or the job—shall be 
increased proportionately over the base price set forth in 
the contract. Some agreements mention no price at all. 
This important matter is left until the goods are delivered, 
and then it is hoped that ‘‘things will work themselves out”’ 
in a manner that is satisfactory to both parties involved. 
Often escalator contracts provide that a price shall be 
determined by that being charged at the time of delivery by 
other manufacturers of the same products; even a market 
price quoted by reliable trade magazines is sometimes used 
as a price yardstick. 

Blackout Paint. The American Marietta Company is 
packing in 1 and 5-gallon containers Valdura Black-Out 
which is a paste that can be cut 50% with water and sprayed 
or brushed on windows to prevent all passage of light. It 
dries within 40 minutes and may be removed without 
damage to the glass. 

A Shellac Substitute. The O’Brien Varnish Company 
has developed a new product, Adamantean Filler and 
Surfacer, which can be used in place of shellac, which can 
no longer be imported from India. It has the sealing 
qualities of shellac and the filling properties of a paste 
filler. It can be easily applied to any new or resanded 
surface, gives no color, and serves well as a base for other 
finishes. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 13, December 1941 
*How eggs are dried—methods and standards. H. A. Mulvany.—p. 50. 
*Pictures of processes.—p. 56. 
*Polyphase freezing process developed; low-cost unit build. L. H. Bartlett 
and W. R. Woolrich.—p. 60. 
*OPM tests cheap box for lease-lend food.—p. 68. 
*OPM to restrict food wrappers.—p. 74. 
*Upholds standard for margarine.—p. 74. 
*Argue standards for spaghetti.—p. 75. 
*Bottlers examine defense position.—p. 77. 
*Army makes tomato bread.—p. 80. 


Dried Eggs. Increased demand for dried eggs necessi- 
tates improved production methods. At present three 
drying methods are used commercially. About 90% of our 
imported eggs were dried by the pan-drying method (popu- 
lar in China), which produces a flaked egg. The belt 
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CHILDREN LOVE. 
to get their iron from 
delicious Brer Rabbit _ 
Molasses—especially - 
in an appetizing oe 
molasses milk shake. | 


SPREAD ON 
BREAD, Brer Rabbit 
Molasses is a healthful 
substitute for mineral- 

. deficient sweets. 


TABLE i Total Per cent Available 


iron avail- iron 
mg/l00 gm ability mg/100 gm 
Molasses “‘A’*..... Sy ene OP tues 3.1 
Molasses “B’’**.... 
OS Geer 
COGAN. 5 6.00 s0-v0 5 
Apricots (dry)..... 
DMRS. scat nases nec 
WRGEL. cedictcecsues 
Raisins (Muscat)... 
Parsley. ..ccccsccss 
Beef Muscle....... 
OOYRIOES. 5:0 kccccces 
eee 
POURS i060 cK¥wn 
LOQUCEs sc cccstcsees 
BIROINs 6240. 6eeu ns 


Www UW BR mR OO] A 
Ane DOONOCCKHK KONI S 


NK Ue 


*Brer Rabbit Molasses—Gold Label (light, mild flavored) 
**Brer Rabbit Molasses —Green Label (dark, full flavored) 
1.'Am. J. Dig. Dis. Vol. VI No. 7 (Sept.) pp. 459-62, 1939. 


WHERE IRON IS NEEDED— 


Brer Rabbit New Orleans Molasses is rich 
in tron —over 80% AVAILABLE. 


Patients who need iron will welcome this 
news: Delicious Brer Rabbit Molasses is one of 
the richest food sources of this essential min- 
eral. This appetizing food can be used in a 
variety of ways... on bread and cereal as a sub- 
stitute for mineral-deficient sweets, in milk, 
gingerbread and molasses cookies. Brer Rabbit 
Molasses is inexpensive—and none of the avail- 
able iron is lost in cooking. 


The highly available character of its rich iron 
content, reported in recent chemical and bio- 
logical research’, ranks Brer Rabbit New 
Orleans Molasses second only to beef liver 
among iron-supplying foods. (See comparison 
table below.) 

Three tablespoons of Green Label Brer Rabbit 
Molasses, added daily to the diet, supply more than 
3 mg. of available iron. Or the amount may be in- 
creased at the direction of the physician. Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


A full mg. of 
AVAILABLE 
IRON in every 


Green Label 
Brer Rabbit 
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system (egg is poured onto a belt running through a tunnel 
where 160° F. air circulates) produces flaked yolk and whole 
egg but not dried white. Spray drying is most satisfactory; 
eggs are sprayed through nozzles into a chamber through 
which hot air passes, or sprayed into a whirling current of 
air. 

Process Pictures. The process used by the General 
Seafoods Corporation, Boston, in preparing fresh fish for 
market and turning waste into cat food is illustrated by 18 
pictures. 

Polyphase Freezing. Polyphase, a new freezing process 
developed through research to solve the food preservation 
problem of the South, is especially satisfactory in the 
freezing of sea-foods, fruits, vegetables, meats, and poultry. 
A high-viscosity heat transfer medium combines with 
liquid, solid, and gaseous phases. Foods to be frozen are 
brought into direct contact with the slowly agitating 
medium where heat is removed rapidly and pieces cannot 
freeze together. After freezing the food is drained in a 
refrigerated compartment and additional agitation removes 
adhering liquid. Foods remain permanently loose, per- 
mitting shipment in large containers without the need of 
thawing to repack into smaller quantities. The water- 
sugar medium used in polyphase does not harm palatability, 
definitely improving it in some cases. 

Cheap Box. Lease-lend shipping requires special care 
to prevent damage from dampness or water soaking. OPM 
and FSCC representatives are testing a low-cost paper 
wrap for corrugated cases that conforms to the specifications 
for the FSC Type A containers which will not soak up more 
than 50% water in a little over 2 hours, fray out, or become 
mushy. 

Food Wrappers. The OPM has prohibited the use of 
lead and tin-foil for candy, gum and cigarettes and may 
include yeast and cheese. 

Margarine. Diacetyl and benzoate of soda may be 
legally used in oleomargarine as there is no legal basis for 
its prohibition. 

Spaghetti Standards. Macaroni is a tubular product 
.12 to .25 inches outside diameter; spaghetti is tubular or 
cord-shaped .06 to .12 inches in diameter; and noodles, 
ribbon-shaped with a 5.5% minimum egg solid content. 
The term ‘‘vermicelli’”’ is not descriptive enough for use. 
Content standards for soy, milk, vegetable, glutenous, 
and whole wheat macaroni were suggested. Vitamin and 
mineral additions are not advised by the Food and Nutri- 
tion Committee of the National Research Council. 

Bottlers. ‘‘Psychological vitamins’’ is the term Dr. 
Parran applies to fortified carbonated beverages. He 
cautions against such fortifications. James A. Farley 
terms carbonated beverages a powerful aid in national 
defense because of their popularity among the armed forces 
and civilians, claiming that such products help to sustain 
morale, are energy foods, and their use preserves the 
established economy. 

Tomato Bread. Tomato bread, made by adding tomato 
juice or canned tomatoes to the dough, has been developed 
by the San Francisco Bakers and Cooks School. 


HORWATH HOTEL ACCOUNTANT 
Vol. 21, December 1941 


*Food for the hungry.—p. 2. 
*Restaurant operating data for 1940.—p. 5. 


Vol. 22, January 1942 


*The trend of business in hotels.—p. 3. 
*Country club restaurants.—p. 7. 


Food for Hungry. Enormous amounts of waste food in 
hotels and restaurants could be lessened by giving ample 
but not too large portions or by adapting the continental 
type of service where dishes are passed and people help 
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themselves or indicate to the waiter when they have had 
enough. Such conservation is essential because of the 
thousands facing starvation in other countries. 

Operating Data. Based on figures from 240 restaurants, 
average profit is shown at 4.45%. Cost of goods sold 
averaged 46.72% and salaries and wages 25.74%. Rent 
averaged 5.69% of sales and other expenses 17.4%. Profits 
increased from 4.4% to 4.5% in 1940. 

Hotel Business Up. Hotel sales in November 1941 were 
up 11% over November 1940. The occupancy at 69% is the 
highest for any November since 1929. Room rates were up 
only 4%, and to date only average 3 cents on the dollar. 
The rise of 5% in the food cost per dollar sale in October 
over last year is the sharpest in 6 years. In view of a 25% 
increase in the wholesale food price index, the 12% increase 
in food sales helped to balance the ledger. 

Country Club Restaurants. Two factors make it difficult 
to operate country club restaurants without loss; namely, 
the high cost of employees’ meals, and the high payroll. 
Usually there are no nearby eating places for employees, 
and the payroll is steep in relation to sales because higher 
standards of service must be maintained than in most 
commercial establishments. A survey of four clubs shows 
that the total cost of employees’ meals was a little more 
than one-third of the sales. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 16, January 1942 


*Meal time mechanics at Delaware hospital. B.S. Beach.—p. 22. 
*A yardstick for municipal hospital personnel. W. Loughran.—p. 106. 


Centralized Meal Service. Complete centralization 
with automatic food distribution as adopted by Delaware 
Hospital has enabled the head dietitian to supervise the 
service of 1300 meals a day with smoothness and precision. 

Municipal Hospital Personnel. Afschedule for assign- 
ment of kitchen and dining room help. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 40, December 1941 
*What price efficiency? F. H. Briggs.—p. 34. 


Points of Efficiency. Efficiency requires two” concen- 
trated efforts: first, the thinking through and’ planning 
of the most economical and satisfactory means of doing a 
job; and second, vigilant checking up to see that the plan is 
correctly carried through. A good point of departure is 
employee hiring and scheduling. Perhaps fewer jobs can 
be made by incorporating two or three into one. Next, 
analyze needs thoroughly before purchasing equipment. 
Always have at least two competing bids, and plan purchas- 
ing so that a delay in shipment will not be serious. Most 
difficult of all in the development of an efficiency economy 
is to make the unthinking employees economy-minded and 
eager to cooperate. 


HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 49, December 1941 


*Plans for “‘Statler Hall” at Cornell announced.—p. 16. 
The Texas Hotel short course.—p. 38. 

*Fiberglas for curtains and decoration.—p. 58. 

The Sexton cook book II.—p. 59. 


“Statler Hall.’’ Cornell will be the first university in 
the United Sates to house its Department of Hotel Ad- 
ministration in a model hotel, Statler Hall, the construction 
of which is being made possible by the late E. M. Statler’s 
will. The department faculty is composed of 9 full-time 
professors, all of whom have had hotel experience, and 19 
others who teach in other schools of the university or are at 
present successful hotel executives. 
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DEAR pocToR: cereal millions have enjoyed for 
My wife insists On serving me nearly 50 F 
both kinds of Cream ¢ Wheat 4 
the same time— 
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Fiberglas. Fiberglas is an ideal curtain material for 
public rooms, since it is unaffected by climatic conditions, 
is fireproof, easily washed, and colorfast. Its use assures 
light, cheerful atmosphere in the room whether the curtains 
are open or drawn. 


ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL 
Vol. 37, November 1941 


*What’s ahead for vanilla? R. Rosenbaum.—p. 30. 
*Ice cream standards hearing to be held Dec. 1.—p. 32. 
*Manufacturing problems. P.H. Tracy.—p. 46. 


Vol. 37, December 1941 


*Some newer ice cream stabilizers and their functions. A. Leighton.—p. 12. 
*Research in ice cream during 1941. W.J.Corbett.—p. 14. 

*1941 ice cream sales continue upward.—p. 16. 

*Longer life for your equipment. A. P. Schulze.—p. 22. 


Vanilla. The vanilla shortagehas been caused by the 
international situation, drought in Mexico during the grow- 
ing season and smaller receipts from Mexico, Dutch East 
Indies, West Indies and uncertain supply from Madagascar. 

Ice Cream Standards. Weight of milk fat in finished ice 
cream cannot be less than 10% and artificial flavorings must 
be labeled as such; total egg solids must range between 1} 
to 2% of the weight of the finished ice cream. 

Ice Cream Manufacture. Ice cream formulae for 4, 12, 
and 14 and 12% mixes for replacing half cream and all 
cream with butter, also temperatures and procedures for 
homogenizing milk. 

Ice Cream Stabilizers. Research in the manufacture of 
ice cream has resulted in new stabilizers which not only 
produce the expected fine-grained product with satisfactory 
melt-down but also aid in the whipping and freezing pro- 
cesses through their additional ability to stabilize the butter 
fat and protect the whip against the foam-depressed action 
of the clumped milk-fat particles. When lecithin, or leci- 
thin-protein complex was used, the body and texture of the 
ice cream were improved, but the whipping retarded. 
Glycerylmonostearate improves the whipping but the body 
is weak. Vegetable stabilizers of the alginate type are the 
most successful. They stabilize the butter fat against 
incipient churning and thus ensure not only the desired 
amount of overrun, but generally make for a higher per- 
centage of overrun. The use of the alginate mix shows that 
the fat stability is so great that the mix can be cooled one 
degree lower without effect on the subsequent whip. An- 
other new stabilizer, monoglyceride and gelatin, possesses 
not only this last asset, but also with its use the amount of 
air that can be whipped into a mix at a given temperature 
is greatly increased, thus making it possible to draw the 
ice cream from the freezer at the desired overrun with more 
water frozen. 

Research in Ice Cream Manufacture. The freezing of 
milk solids as a means of storage has shown that after 3 
months kept at zero, plain condensed milk lost some of its 
solubility, sweetened condensed milk remained entirely 
soluble, and superheated condensed milk’s solubility de- 
creased markedly. There was no effect on flavor, body, or 
texture of ice cream with the use of either of the above types 
of frozen stored milk. Frozen cream with acidity of mix 
reduced to 0.10% (titratable acidity) secured a 100% over- 
run in less time than with fresh cream. Experiments show 
that enzyme-converted high dextrose content corn: syrup 
has a sweetness equal to two-thirds that of sucrose, and 
can be used in ice cream making with no deleterious effects, 
rather it improves the body and texture. Its use as 50% 
of the sugar in sherbet prevented surface crustation. The 
recommended replacement is 25% of the sucrose with corn 
syrup solids. The use of monoglyceride as a stabilizer 
when combined with gelatin gives favorable results. Studies 
of the use of neutralized high-acid dairy products show 
them to produce a poorly flavored ice cream. Mixes 
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neutralized with sodium alkalies reduce fat clumping and 
give a smooth, rapid melt-down while calcium and mag- 
nesium alkalies increase the fat clumping and give a rough, 
slower melt-down. The vacreation method of pasteurizing 
cream for ice cream mixes gives the product a better flavor, 
and makes it possible to use less flavoring material as well 
as making the mix more resistant to oxidized flavors. In 
commercial ice cream the sodium alginate and locust bean 
gum retard bacterial destruction, making higher temperature 
pasteurization necessary. 

Ice Cream Sales. Ice cream sales last year were largest 
in the history of the ice cream industry. Figures from 686 
key plants in the United States covering the summer months 
through August show an average 18.3% increase over 1940. 
Not a single state showed a decrease. Canada sales were 
up 36.36%. United States possessions showed a tre- 
mendous gain—52.46% during the first 8 months. 

Ice Cream Equipment. Even with an A-10 priority rat- 
ing on repair and replacement parts for ice cream manu- 
facturing equipment, greater care is needed to make it 
last longer. Proper lubrication is of course first. The use 
of suitable detergents for specific materials is particularly 
important. Strong alkalies will etch aluminum and glass, 
and remove tin plating. In districts with hard water make 
use of the new compound which keeps the insoluble con- 
stituents of water in suspension, thus preventing the for- 
mation of white film, mineral deposits, or water spots. A 
successful new milkstone removing process eliminates the 
wear on equipment from strong acids or abrasives. It 
causes the protein in the milkstone to swell and soften 
through absorbing water, and the slats to break away so 
that it all can be wiped away with a light rinse and brushing. 
A most effective and safe material has been developed to 
remove the dangerous accumulation of carbonates or water 
encrustations on water-cooled or water-circulating equip- 
ment, bottle washing machines and ammonia condensers. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS - 


Vol. 33, December 1941 


*Army feeding is a big job. M. I. Barber.—p. 703. 

*A review of metal utensils for surface cooking. A. E. Baragar.—p. 706. 

Training courses for household employees. L. Doman.—p. 711. 

*Home preservation of food. H. K. Engdahl.—p. 719. 

*A co-operative program for training food service employees. D. Kellar.— 
p. 731. 

*Verifying student food standards. R.L. Simon and P. M. Nelson.—p. 732. 


Army Feeding. A few Army officers with training and 
foresight started a study of nutrition, procurement, in- 
spection, mess management, menu-making, baking, and 
cooking that made them experts in Army feeding. Today 
they are putting their knowledge to practical use. Much 
of the present Army feeding is based on research findings 
from the Subsistence Laboratories of the Quartermaster 
Corps in Chicago and from several university laboratories. 
For example, a special C ration has been developed which is 
composed of six cans of food, three of which contain meat and 
beans, meat and vegetable stew, and meat and vegetable 
hash, respectively. The other three contain biscuits, soluble 
coffee, and sugar and candy. The big job in Army feeding 
is to modify food habits and to condition men to meals which 
are not geographical in character and which provide all the 
essentials for health. 

Metal Utensils. With the difficulty which has arisen 
in securing aluminum it is important to know what sub- 
stances may be used to replace this metal. It is concluded 
that lightweight enamelware is a satisfactory substitute 
for aluminum. When price is of no consideration the best 
substitute is the copper-bottom stainless-steel pan, the 
all-stainless-steel, next. 

Home Preservation. The home preserving of food is of 
great importance in our national defense program. Pre- 
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SCIENTIFIC BLENDING OF 
TREE-RIPENED JUICES DOES IT— 






pure concentrated See 
NGE re GRAPEFRUIT JUICES ee = ; 
offer mature, full-bodied, mid-season —_ 


qualities today...at a price that 
conserves the budget dollar as well. 


CONVENIENT TO PREPARE —To convert to ready-to-serve form, 
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an attendant need simply add water as directed. Juice can be pre- qnarernurt a. 490 
pared for immediate consumption or the night before as it will stand Wate sida” x8 
without loss of character or food values. pod. S00 ~ 033 

Serose acid ‘ 0.04 9.0% 
Year ‘round uniformity is assured by the unique Sunfilled method of Crs “ - = wae 
concentrating and blending to a predetermined sugar to acid ratio. core Se me 


Our exclusive method is one whereby the true flavor, bouquet, vitamin 
C content and other nutritive elements of the freshly squeezed juices 
thus concentrated are successfully retained. No adulterants, preserv- 
atives or fortifiers are added. 


ACCEPTABLE TO SERVE — Sunfilled products, when returned to 
ready-to-serve form, compare favorably with freshly squeezed juices 
of average high quality fruit. Compare the relative values shown in 
the chart. 


Price sheet on various size hermetically 
sealed containers, descriptive literature 
and complimentary trial quantities to 


CITRUS CONCENTRATE S, IN Cc. hospitals and institutions on request. 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 








aT CLM edhe for 50 YEARS 


GROEN 


STAINLESS-STEEL 
STEAM -JACKETED 


KETTLES 


@ The new GROEN Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Electric Kettle 

cooks with live steam rather than with water in the jacket. Generates 

its own steam, using only a small quantity of water. Boils 75% to 

100% faster, by actual tests, than other types of steam jacketed kettles. 

Heat loss negligible due to special high heat resisting insulation . . . a 

feature which cuts down operating costs appreciably. Strictly — 
. Sanitary ... dependable. Write us for full details. 














GROEN Steam Jacketed ELECTRIC KETTLE 
Constructed of Stainless Steel 


GROEN MEG. CO., INC. 





WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 
4535 W. Armitage Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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vention of food spoilage depends upon a number of factors: 
namely, the thermal death time of harmful organisms, the 
rate of heat penetration into the center of the jar, and the 
acidity of the foods. All non-acid foods should be pro- 
cessed in a pressure cooker and should be blanched or pre- 
cooked. Acid fruits and tomatoes, however, may be safely 
processed in a hot-water bath. All home-cooked food 
should be boiled before tasting just as a precautionary 
move. 

Training. A program has been developed in Springfield, 
Illinois, whereby schools and commercial concerns cooperate 
in a training course in foods work. Restaurants and 
dining rooms agree to accept students for several hours of 
work a day as apprentices and allow others to make ob- 
servation visits. The actual training consists of a minimum 
of 90 hours’ school food service training and apprentice 
training under the supervision of an employer. 

Student Food Standards. The Department of Foods and 
Nutrition at Iowa State College has developed a Home 
Experience Project designed to give experience in food 
preparation under home conditions, to develop ability to 
judge foods, and to give practice in serving meals. Students 
are required to plan, purchase, and prepare meals for a 
family for 2 one-week periods. At the end they write a 
detailed report of their work including problems which 
arose, menus and cost accounting. An objective examina- 
tion follows to determine the student’s ability to apply 
basic food principles. 


NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Vol. 29, January 1942 


*A cooperative lunch program. R. Spearman.—p. 58. 
Mothers study foods. H. A. Kilpatrick.—p. 59. 


Cooperative Lunch Program. At the beginning of the 
year, the lunchroom supervisor explained menu-making, 
purchasing and lunchroom routine at a parent-teacher 
council, with a demonstration of a cafeteria counter set 
up complete with foods and prices. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 20, November 1941 
*Job tests. C. A. Drake.—p. 184. 
Vol. 20, December 1941 


*How to increase war production. C.S. Slocombe.—p. 194. 
*Dealing with organized labor. J.C. Cameron.—p. 205. 


Job Tests. Time and motion studies are a logical basis 
for formulating job tests. But the idea that one dexterity, 
alone, is necessary for success on a jobis wrong. A battery 
of tests for many phases of muscular coordination presents 
a much truer picture. Successful tests are now made up 
of three tests for dual operation, one for hand-and-foot 
coordination, one for motor rhythm, two for performance 
tests for inspection and one on pencil-and-paper inspection 
tests. An extremely important finding is that persons 
whose level of performance on the perception tests is higher 
than on the performance of the motor tests are relatively 
free from accidents on the job. 

Labor Problems in Defense Work. When men and 
women are required to work a 56-hour week, absenteeism 
becomes a problem, especially with women who have the 
responsibility of a family. The result is that the actual 
average hours for women are 44, and for men, 50. The 
rest of the stated 56 hours are taken without permission, 
since this even if asked for, would not be granted. Other 
labor dissatisfactions arise over price fixing, rationing, 
the state employment service which does not allow a person 
to get a job or leave a job without the consent of the govern- 
ment, transportation difficulties, and lack of cafeteria 
facilities. To correct the situation, a 44-hour week for 
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women and a 50-hour week for men with strict attendance 
control would be a forward step. 

Trade Unions. The public has been disgusted with 
peacetime activities of labor unions. However, difficulties 
with unions have arisen through the fault of employers 
who are prone to push labor problems on to an already 
overtaxed government instead of accepting them as part 
of the responsibility which goes hand in hand with their 
job. Thereisa definite trend toward unions in all countries, 
a fact which must be recognized. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 49, December 1941 
*The principal edible soup garnishes.—p. 4. 
*Broiling a spring chicken.—p. 8. 
*How Ford feeds folks.—p. 14. 
*Good food builds health—health builds airplanes!—p. 16. 
Airlines employee cafeteria.—p. 18. 
Edison sells 90 per cent of workers.—p. 20. 
Manufacturing for defense creates new food problems.—p. 22. 
Menu profits clinic.—p. 25. 
Twenty-one principles for menu making.—p. 27. 


Edible Soup Garnishes. Here is a list of soup garnishes 
that literally includes everything from A to Z, starting 
with almonds on through to vermicelli. The list is dis- 
tinctive in that it specifically gives the type and often the 
name of the soup for which each garnish can be appro- 
priately used. Cucumber balls are used in such clear soups 
as Columbus, Doria, while oval slices are used in Monteil. 
Edible soup garnishes fall in one of the following types: 
namely, vegetable, cereal, egg, fowl and fish, nuts, herbs, 
or a composite of several in a Royal, which is an egg custard 
baked in tiny molds, and flavored with any of the other 
types of soup garnishes. 

Chicken. Here are 6 high-speed steps for the prepara- 
tion of a spring chicken for broiling as prepared by J. H. 
Breland of the Delgado Trades School, New Orleans: 
remove wing tips; remove feet at joints with heavy sharp 
knife; cut along both sides of the backbone following the 
whole length; remove back end of spine bone; remove spine 
bone with entrails; remove breast bone. 

Factory Cafeteria. The Ford Motor Company has 
applied its efficient methods of mass production to the 
efficient feeding of 1600 people daily during the hours of 
11:30-1:00. The ‘‘stagger system’’ is employed which 
allows a new group of employees to arrive every fifteen 
minutes. The office building restaurant, the main cafeteria 
with a capacity of 288 persons, the two service rooms with 
a capacity each of 150, the grill room that can handle 90, 
and the 3 private dining rooms which accommodate 15 to 30 
persons provide eating space for the employees and visitors 
at the Detroit plant. No profit is sought and only the best 
quality of foods is served in generous portions. Each new 
group of patrons enjoys a completely fresh counter set-up 
from which to choose theirluncheon. The average cafeteria 
check is $.32. Cost records for each item prepared and sold 
are kept day by day. All the supplies are requisitioned 
through the company’s own commissary by the steward, 
and the purchasing department buys for the commissary. 
This centralized buying provides a closer check on quality 
and costs. Every employee is trained for his job. Mobile 
heated power units take steaming food to men working in 
distant parts of the plant, particularly the new airplane 
section. Each wagon opens up and provides a counter 
from which one attendant serves. 

Health Builds Airplanes. Most defense production 
plants are situated on the outskirts of cities where restau- 
rant facilities are poorest. These plants, therefore, face 
the problem of feeding an army of defense workers. In 
Seattle, Boeing Airplane Factory and Harbor Island Ship- 
building Yard are each serving approximately 8000 to 
10,000 persons daily in cafeterias. 
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YW Tyeate.. 
WHEN NUTRITION IS DIFFICULT TO MAINTAIN 


New Improved Ovaltine can aid measur- 
ably in supplying the daily needs of the 
specific nutrients when metabolic require- 


more, Ovaltine is arichsource of readily util- 
ized caloric energy, valuable in preventing 
undue loss of weight during febrile periods. 


ments are increased and when the speed of 


recovery may be directly influenced by the 
Three daily servings (1/2 oz.) of New Im- 
proved Ovaltine provide: 


nutritional state. Its delicious taste makes 

Es s Dry Ovaltine 

Ovaltine acceptable to most patients, even Ovaltine with milk® 

; PROTEIN . 31.20 Gm. 

when loss of appetite makes other foods oo SS Se 

k . « m. 

appear unat ive. .25 Gm. 1.05 Gm. 

ppe attractive aa 

11.9 mg. 

. . . 5 mg. 0.5 mg. 

More easily digested than milk alone, VITAMIN A. . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 

: — ; VITAMIN D. . 405U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 

this delicious food drink does not upset VITAMIN B:. . 170 U.S.P.U. 302 U.S.P.U. 

RIBOFLAVIN . . . 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 

*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on 
average reported values for milk. 
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the digestive mechanism. Hence it is read- 
ily accepted by the patient several times 
daily, even for prolonged periods. Further- 


NEW IMPROVED 


2 KINDS—PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 


Ovaltine now comes in 2 forms — plain, and sweet chocolate flavored. 
Serving for serving, they are virtually identical in nutritional value. 
e a e 
Dietitians are invited to send for a supply of individual servings of New Improved 
Ovaltine. The Wander Company, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Midyear Meeting of Executive Board, American Dietetic 
Association. The Board convened on February 13 at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, with all members present. An- 
nouncement was made of two recent appointments of mem- 
bers of the Board: Frances MacKinnon, president-elect, 
has been appointed nutritionist for the American Red Cross 
in the southwestern area with headquarters at St. Louis. 
Marie L. Casteen, treasurer, formerly with the Hotels Stat- 
ler System, is now with the Hotel and Restaurani Division 
of Standard Brands, Inc. Gladys E. Hall, educational 
director, announced that the training course for dietitians 
at the Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia, Henrietta Pribnow, 
director, has been given full approval. The course now 
being given at the Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, will be discontinued when the present class 
graduates. Miss Hall announced that additional hospital 
and administrative training courses are now being or- 
ganized. 

The Board voted that persons applying for reinstatement 
or for new membership in the Association, must meet the 
present requirements for membership and, in addition, must 
have had within the last seven years five semester hours’ 
credit in nutrition or related sciences and one year’s success- 
ful experience. The following recommendations of the 
membership committee were announced by the Board: (1) 
That Outline 1 (p. 1017 of this Journat for December 1940), 
which details the entrance requirements to approved train- 
ing courses, include in addition, depending on the student’s 
plans for training, an advanced course in one of the follow- 
ing (effective Jan. 1, 1944): nutrition or related science; 
institution management; or the social sciences. (2) That 
where a student has completed a graduate course, or a 
course open only to senior students or graduates, it be 
assumed (effective immediately) that she has the equivalent 
of the prerequisites for that course. (3) That approved 
course directors be permitted to set such additional require- 
ments as fit their needs, and that the home economics col- 
leges be informed of these requirements in the December 
1942 issue of this JourNaL. (4) That (effective imme- 
diately) exception will be made with regard to the institu- 
tion management requirement in Outline 1 in the case of 
applicants for membership from the field of public health 
who meet all qualifications for nutritionists in health agen- 
cies as set up jointly by the American Home Economics 
Association and the American Dietetic Association. 

The secretary, Mary W. Northrop, announced that the 
total membership as of February 12, 1942 stands at 5113. 

It was announced that the vocational booklet, ‘‘Dietetics 
as a Profession,” is now available at ten cents per copy. It 
was moved that the Association invest $5000 in U. S. De- 
fense Bonds. It was voted that the information assembled 
by the National Better Business Bureau on the use of the 
term, dietitian, be made available at a nominal cost. 


oles 


Mary M. Harrington and Mable MacLachlan, in charge 
of the local arrangements and program for the 1942 Detroit 
meeting of the Association, attended the Saturday session 
and reported on present plans for this meeting. It was 
stressed that economy should be the keynote of this year’s 
meeting and that the program be essentially practical and 
cover the increasing problems that confront the dietitian 
and the nutritionist. 

Adeline Wood, on special duty for the Defense Committee 
of the Association, now attached to the Chicago office in 
this capacity, reported an enthusiastic response to her letter 
requesting that all data in connection with the defense pro- 
gram be assembled in the Chicago office to assist others. To 
date more than twenty-five states have been heard from and 
much helpful material is being assembled. 

The Board adjourned at 7:30 p.m., February 14. 


Air Raid Precautions. Protection against bombs and 
fire, suitable air raid shelters, methods of blackout, tech- 
nique of the fire drill, means of providing food in time of 
disaster, etc., etc., are detailed, specifically as these apply 
to the hospital, and generally as they apply to any institu- 
tion, in the February issue of Hospitals. 


American College of Surgeons 1942 Clinical Congress. 
Because of the war, the thirty-second annual Clinical 
Congress will be held in Chicago, October 19-23, instead of 
Los Angeles as originally planned. Headquarters will be 
at the Stevens Hotel. The twenty-fifth annual Hospital 
Standardization Conference sponsored by the College will 
be held simultaneously and the programs of both meetings 
will be based chiefly on wartime activities as they affect 
surgeons and hospital personnel in military and civilian 
service. 


National Nutrition Program. The January 20 release 
from the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services as 
prepared by Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, principal nutritionist, 
mentions the National Defense Garden Conference held in 
Washington, December 19-20, 1941, which called for 5,760,000 
farm vegetable gardens with emphasis on growing those 
vegetables which will yield maximum quantities of certain 
vitamins and minerals, stating that no farm or small subur- 
ban homestead should be without a fruit garden. 

Included with this mailing was a new red, white and blue 
poster entitled ‘‘Eat the Right Food” which depicts in type 
and sketches the rules of good nutrition. Dr. Mitchell’s 
office is also listing materials prepared by commercial con- 
cerns which are suitable for educational use. New material 
includes a booklet entitled ‘“‘How to Get the Most Out of 
the Food You Buy,’ prepared by the General Electric 
Company, which details a 5-star method for meal planning; 
and a chart on vitamins released by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 
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Here are your BUYING GUIDES 
to Quality in Smoked Meats! 


White 
Wrapper 


Some Important Facts About Armour’s Family of Star Smoked 


Meats ... What They Are... How Prepared... . 
When and How to Serve Them. . . 


Their Place in America’s “Health For Victory” Program. 


KEEP IN REFRIGERATOR 


7 


STAR HAM—STAR COOKED HAM 


STAR HAMS, sugat-cured, hardwood-smoked and tender-tested, they 


are READY TO COOK. 


STAR COOKED HAMS, cured and smoked like regular ham, are 
cooked and READY-TO-EAT. Keep refrigerated. Sizes from 10 to 20 Ibs. 


STAR DELITES 


Boneless, Star Pork Shoulder 
Butts, sugar-cured, hardwood- 
smoked. Sizes: 14% to 2% Ib. 
average. Cook before serving. 


STAR BACON 
Finest bacon sides, sugar-cured 
and hardwood-smoked. Sold 
especially sliced for institutional 
use or in whole slab. 


Sugar-Cured, Hardwood-Smoked for 
Finer Flavor...and Tender-Tested ! 


These Armour’s Star Smoked Meats owe their goodness 
to careful selection and controlled processes. 

Sugar-Curing Armout’s own secret way, for milder, 
mellow flavor. 

Hatdwood-Smoking at precise, regulated temperatures 
to “lock in” and accent their fine flavor. 

Tender - Testing. These products are diathermically 
tested to make sure they have reached the right degree 
of internal temperature during smoking for extra, even 
tenderness. 

Every piece of Star Smoked Meat is U. S. Government 
Inspected. 


Pre-Proved Cooking Instructions on Every 
Armour’s Star Smoked Meat Label ! 


Our Test Kitchens develop exact cooking instructions... 
the result of detailed research under controlled conditions. 
These basic recipes for preparing Star Smoked Meats are 
included with every ham, every package of bacon, every 
Star Delite. These cooking instructions are another im- 
portant buying guide to look for. 


Tne Cilfed 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


* 


Fine Meats Like These 
Contribute to America’s 


“Health 
For Victory”! 


There’s a wealth of vital food value 
in all of these fine Armour’s Star 
Smoked Meats. Energy value... 
complete proteins...all the Vita- 
min B factors...satiety...downright 
fine flavor that keeps appetites 
alive... helps keep active people 
on America’s big firing line. 


* 
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Official Film of the National Nutrition Program Re- 
leased. Starring Walter Brennan, three-time Academy 
award winner, a government nutrition film entitled ‘“‘Hid- 
den Hunger”’ is being released by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, Federal Security Agency. 
The film will be distributed to motion picture theaters 
throughout the country and will be showing for seven or 
eight months in all parts of the United States. It will then 
be made into 16-mm. size for showing in schools, hospitals, 
clubs and to other groups. It is hoped that millions of 
people will see ‘‘Hidden Hunger’’ for it tells the story of 
nutrition in a most entertaining and understandable 
fashion. The plot concerns Farmer Link Squires’ exciting 
adventures during his one-month campaign to change the 
eating habits of the nation. He pleads with everyone he 
meets to stop waste of our abundant supply of foodstuffs. 
He tells them how to choose one’s food and how to cook it 
in order to get the greatest good from food. For his trouble, 
Link is arrested and ends up in court charged with a multi- 
tude of crimes of which disturbing the peace is the least. 
But in the end he is vindicated and becomes a hero. Funds 
for this picture were provided by private industry. For 
further details address communications to ‘‘Hidden Hun- 
ger,’’ Room 401, Graybar Building, New York. 


Adeline Wood Receives Appointment. Nelda Ross, 
President of the American Dietetic Association, has dele- 
gated Adeline Wood, formerly inspector of Approved 
Training Courses 1938-39, and supervising dietitian, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York, to direct the Association’s 
activities in connection with the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram, with headquarters at the Chicago office of the 
Association. Miss Wood will encourage, coordinate and 
aid’ in directing the nutrition program,’ with special 
emphasis on mass feeding in disaster, as it is carried out in 
the several affiliated groups. The overall activities of the 
Association in the national program of defense will continue 
under the supervision of Lenna F. Cooper, Montefiore Hos- 
pital, New York, who is chairman of the Association’s 
Defense Committee. 


New York City’s Nutrition Program. With Dr. John L. 
Rice, Commissioner of Health, as chairman, a far-flung 
nutrition program is getting under way in New York. The 
5-point program of work covers the following: ‘‘The Ade- 
quate Diet, Why, What and How’’; ‘‘Planning to Get it in 
Every Day’’; ‘‘How to Buy Against Rising Costs’’; ‘‘How 
to Prepare and Cook it to Conserve all Values’’; and ‘‘Eat- 
ing Habits for Health and Enjoyment.” 

Twenty local planning groups made up of representatives 
of departments of health, welfare, hospitals, and public and 
private agencies are surveying and evaluating the needs 
of their area, devising ways and means of carrying out the 
work and coordinating efforts. Among the several members 
of the Greater New York Dietetic Association who are 
actively engaged in the work are Sue Sadow and Pauline 
Murrah, co-chairmen of the Technical Committee; Lillian 
Anderson, Dr. Grace MacLeod and Lucy Gillett comprising 
the Nutrition Committee of Greater New York; and the 
following among other members of the Technical Com- 
mittee: Dr. Helen Judy Bond, Emma L. Feeney, Elizabeth 
Guilford, Mrs. Gertrude G. Mudge, Jean Sackrider, Mrs. 
Octavia H. Smillie, Louise Stevenson, and Dr. Clara Taylor. 


Army Cooks Manual to be Revised. Announcement has 
been received that ten food firms will cooperate in testing 
the recipes and revising the content of the Army cook book. 
The work will be done under the direction of Mary I. Bar- 
ber, food consultant to the Secretary of War, in collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Meryl Stone, assistant to Miss Barber; 
Katherine Harris, Cornell University; Anna Boller and 
Inez Willson, National Live Stock and Meat Board; Lillian 
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Merson, Kellogg Company; Bertha Nettleton, General 
Foods Corporation; Marie Casteen, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Katherine Smith, National Canners Association; Mary 
Dahnke, Kraft Cheese Corporation; Ina Lindman, United 
Fruit Company; and Sara Cole, Standard Brands, Ine. 


Institute on Food. A Food Supervisors’ Institute, spon- 
sored by the National Restaurant Association in coopera- 
tion with Northwestern University, is being held in Chicago, 
March 2-7, according to the association’s Bulletin. Some of 
the speakers are prominent members of the American Die- 
tetic Association. The program includes: ‘‘Cooking of 
Meat (Emphasis on Timing and Temperatures),’’ Inez 
Willson, National Live Stock and Meat Board; ‘‘Vegetable 
Cookery,’”’ Christine McKeever, Hotel Wellington, New 
York; ‘‘Puddings and Sauces,’’ Leonore Richards, Richards- 
Treat Cafeteria, Minneapolis, and Sarah Best, Grace E. 
Smith Company, Toledo; ‘‘Cakes and Frostings; Breads 
(Loaf and Quick Breads),’’ Bertha Nettleton, General Foods 
Corporation, and Mrs. Mart Adams, Station WKY, Okla- 
homa City; and ‘“‘Nutrition and Balanced Menus,”’ Florence 
La Ganke Harris, Vocational Restaurant Training, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio, and Alberta 
M. Macfarlane, National Restaurant Association. 


Home Economists Needed for Government Service. 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission anticipates many 
requests for home economists during the next year from 
government agencies. Accordingly an examination has 
been announced to establish employment lists of home 
economists trained in every field to fill positions paying 
from $2600 to $5600 a year. No written test will be given, 
but applicants will be rated on their education and experi- 
ence and certain physical qualifications. Because of the 
demand for qualified eligibles, applications will be accepted 
until further notice. 

The release states: ‘‘Nutrition is of major interest in 
civilian defense, and home economists trained in this field 
are especially needed. Positions will be open for work in 
nutrition and community organization, school lunches, food 
utilization, and so on. Applicants are permitted to sub- 
stitute graduate study in home economics or closely related 
subjects for part of the prescribed experience.”’ 

It is urged that home economists and persons in closely 
related scientific fields interested in government employ- 
ment apply now for work in Nutrition, Food Utilization and 
Preservation, Clothing, Household Equipment, Family or 
Rural Economics, Home Economics Information, Institu- 
tional Management, Teaching of Home Economics, Home 
Extension or Demonstration, School Lunches, or in any 
other field of home economics. With the present emphasis 
on nutrition in the government, persons who have had 
experience in the field of nutrition which has been supple- 
mented by public administration and organizational tech- 
niques, or who have had experience in the following combi- 
nations, are especially urged to apply: nutrition and public 
health; nutrition and community organization; nutrition 
and journalism; nutrition, consumption economics, and 
statistics. ; 

The necessary applications may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Board of U. 8. Civil Service Examiners, at any 
first- or second-class post office, except in district head- 
quarters cities where the forms may be obtained from the 
U.S. Civil Service District Office. The forms may also be 
obtained from the U. 8S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington. The title of the examination should be stated. 


Vocations for Women. Independent Woman, a magazine 
devoted to the interests of business and professional women, 
offers, among others, the following reprints of published 
articles on vocations at 15 cents each or ten for $1.25: 
Chemistry—‘“‘Success from Test Tubes,’’ by Lucile Nelson; 
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During the Sun-poor 
Months This Milk 
IS NEEDED MORE 


Everybody is a 
“SHUT-IN” NOW 

in so far as Sun’s 
Vitamin D is concerned 


[he nutritional value of Milk has long been 
recognized as one of the certainties of medical 
knowledge and its enrichment with Vitamin D 
is an important prophylactic measure designed to 
help abolish Vitamin D deficiencies automatic- 
ally and on a communal scale. 


With sunlight’s Vitamin D value at only 3 to 
'/g of its summer time strength, the months of 
September to March give special significance to 
Vitamin D Milk. And we hope you will remind 
mothers...this milk gives their children every 
nutritional advantage of ordinary milk plus Vita- 
min D, the essential catalyst that helps during 


All Foundation-licensed dairies are en- 
titled to use this Seal on their Vitamin 
D Milk and in related advertising. All 
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ON YOUR DOORSTEP 
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Approved for 
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the growing period to turn calcium and phos- 
phorus into strong, hard, properly formed bones 
and teeth. 

Foundation-licensed dairies offer daily-at-the- 
door delivery of Vitamin D Milk, enriched with 
the “sunshine” vitamin by one of three processes. 
These are: Irradiation, Fortification, and Metabol- 
ization. Many dairies further enhance the flavor 
and nutritive values of these milks by homog- 
enization or the SofKurd process. 

If your practice is located in a “Vitamin D Milk 
Community”, why not say ‘and be sure your 
family gets plenty of Vitamin D Milk.” 


Bocce gece ol such milks are tested periodically by the 


Foundation whether or not the Seal ap- 
pears thereon. 
odic 


CIS 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Please send me literature describing the need for and benefits of Vitamin D Milk. 
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Dietetics—‘‘Mobilizing the Nation’s Kitchens,’’ Mary P. 
Huddleson; Executive Housekeeping—‘‘Keeping Homes for 
Hundreds,’ Lucy Fogerty; Home Demonstration—‘‘Friend 
to Farm Women,’ Dora Davidson; Nursing—(a) ‘‘Nursing 
is a Woman’s Job,’’ Nancy Walburn; (b) ‘‘Be a Nurse and 
See the World,’’ Helen F. Folks; Personnel Work—‘‘So You 
Want to be a Personnel Director,’’ Bess Bloodworth; Social 
Work—“‘Social Work Needs Able Women,’’ Beulah Amidon. 
‘Be a Nurse and See the World”’ presents a fund of informa- 
tion concerning the Red Cross nurse in Army life, and also 
the opportunities for public health work in cities, counties, 
state and private agencies throughout the United States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska. The reprints can be procured from 
the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York. 


Home Economists to Replace Nurses in Air Service. 
The New York Herald Tribune for February 8 announces 
that United Air Lines, first to employ registered nurses as 
stewardesses, because of the present shortage of registered 
nurses will hereafter accept applications from college 
women versed in home economics with two years of 
college or university credits. 


Dietitians at Fort Bragg. According to the Bulletin of 
the North Carolina Dietetic Association, four station 
hospitals with a total capacity of 4000 beds are now main- 
tained at Fort Bragg. Chief dietitian is Mrs. Dotty A. 
Boyette, who trained at Walter Reed Hospital, and who 
directs the following staff of eleven dietitians: Kathleen 
Creech from Virginia Medical College; Mrs. June T. Ken- 
more of New Jersey; Anna Carter from Christ Hospital; 
Carolina Carter, Vera Rackley, Martha Kitchen and Marian 
Donaldson from Duke Hospital; Helen Scott from Uni- 
versity of Indiana Hospital; Margaret Stout from Vander- 
bilt Hospital; Mrs. Margaret Bigelow and Sara Boyd 
Pickett. Mrs. D. N. McFarland is hostess for the Service 
Club and Ruth Mason is dietitian for the F.A.R.C. Service 
Club. 


More Student Dietitians Needed at Army Medical 
Center, Washington. The urgent need of more dietitians 
for Army service was indicated by the extension of the date 
for receipt of applications previously stated as December 31, 
to January 31, 1942. This second announcement also 
stated that the amount of deduction for subsistence and 
quarters had been reduced to $330 a year during the training 
period and that those successfully completing the training 
course at the Army Medical Center would be eligible for 
retention in the service as dietitians at a salary of $1800 a 
year. 


Interpreting Nutrition for the General Practitioner. The 
January Harper Hospital Bulletin carries an article by 
Mary M. Harrington entitled ‘‘Nutrition is the Cornerstone 
of Health,’’ which gives the physician the basis for a dietary 
history and shows how the “‘dietary yardstick’’ released by 
the National Research Council can be translated into daily 
foods. Miss Harrington also lists the several factors in food 
preparation which may influence nutritive value. 


Dietitians to Speak Before Restaurateurs. According 
to the National Restaurant Association Bulletin for Febru- 
ary, prominent dietitians were scheduled as speakers and 
demonstrators before a Regional Convention and Exposi- 
tion sponsored by the National, Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Restaurant Associations,.in Philadelphia, 
February 2-5. Margaret Mitchell, Stouffer’s Restaurants, 
Cleveland, discussed ‘‘Menu Planning,’ and Margaret 
Canavan, Standard Brands, gave a demonstration on salad 
making. Annette Snapper, Consumers Division, Pabst 
Brewing Company, was also among the speakers. 
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Salvage for Victory. The Bureau of Industrial Conser- 
vation, OPM, asks that everyone save waste paper, rags, 
scrap metal and old rubber. A circular which tells the con- 
ditions under which this material is to be collected and also 
information as to where the material is to be sent may be 
obtained on application to the Bureau at Fourth St. and 
Adams Drive, SW, Washington, D.C. 


Nutrition in the Press and on the Radio. The Food Field 
Reporter, published by The Topics Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York City, for January 26 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the present broad coverage of the 
subject of nutrition as presented in popular magazines, 
newspapers, and independent and nation-wide radio chains. 
In addition to the women’s magazines which for many 
years have featured nutrition more or less routinely, the 
subject is now discussed in publications ranging from 
Collier’s to True Confessions, Look, and publications de- 
voted to the interests of movie-goers. 


Restaurant Management Course, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. At this 16-week session, which is a repetition of 
the training offered at Northwestern during the spring of 
1941, special emphasis will be placed on problems arising 
out of the wartime emergencies. Of special interest to 
dietitians are the following subjects to be presented: 
“Specification Buying: Interpreting Trends,’ Alberta 
Macfarlane, educational director, National Restaurant 
Association, and Adeline Wood, Columbia University; 
“Menu Planning,’’ Arnold Shircliffe, Wrigley Building 
Restaurant; ‘“‘What Constitutes Good Housekeeping in 
Restaurants,’’ Faith McAuley, Twin Chimneys; and ‘‘The 
Need for Education in the Restaurant Industry” and ‘‘Your 
Place in Business,’’ Grace E. Smith, Grace E. Smith 
Company. 


Food and Drug Administration Reports Year’s Work. 
The annual report of W. G. Campbell, Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, states that the year’s work was charac- 
terized by an increased number of court actions and by 
improvement in the sanitary conditions in many food 
processing plants. The fiscal year 1941 was the first com- 
plete year during which all provisions of the Act of 1938 
were in effect. It was also the first year in which the Food 
and Drug Administration operated as a unit of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

More than 1000 shipments of foods were seized during the 
year because of filth or decomposition. The seizures in- 
cluded shipments of grapefruit juice made from partially 
rotten fruit, raw coffee filthy from dock sweepings, coffee 
substitutes infested with insects, flour and corn meal con- 
taining weevils, bakery products and confectionery made 
under unsanitary conditions, butter made from unfit cream, 
cheese infested with insects, and decomposed eggs and egg 
products. Seizures were also made of shipments of decom- 
posed fish, shrimp, and lobsters; insect-infested fruit and 
fruit products; nuts contaminated with filth; diseased or 
decomposed poultry; and tomato products made of partially 
decomposed materials. Numerous consignments of condi- 
ment seeds and of cocoa beans from foreign countries were 
denied entry into the United States because of water damage 
or filth. 

The Administration, according to the report, investigates 
all cases of so-called food poisoning and, when commercial 
foods are involved, takes action, with the cooperation of 
city or state food officials, to remove as soon as possible 
from trade channels any remaining portion of the con- 
taminated product. In all, 57 food poisoning outbreaks 
were investigated during the year, involving from one to as 
many as 350 persons. The foods involved, whether con- 
taminated in the home or in commercial channels, included 
ham, chicken, turkey, meat loaf, chipped beef, bread, 
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AUTOMATIC MIXER 
with these Accessories 


Today’s emergency means getting the 
utmost production out of every piece 
of equipment in your kitchen. Your - suicer 
Reco Mixer is capable of more work 
than you may be using it for now. 
Note the vegetable slicer, the juice ex- 
tractor. Besides, you can save money 
by grinding your own coffee with the 
coffee mill attachment. Send for Bul- 
letin—and see how you can save on 
kitchen help and get more work done 
with a Reco Mixer. JUICER 


COFFEE 
MILL 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Makers of Reco 4-Speed and 2-Speed Mixers, Automatic Vegetable Peelers, 
Radi-Aire Air Circulators, etc. 
2659 WEST CONGRESS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Sales Office: 256 W. 3ist St., New York, N. Y. 
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The American Dietetic Association 
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Gold electro plate/nickel silver 

Gold electro plate/nickel silver with enamel. 1.75 
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Ten karat gold with enamel................ 


Five-inch bronze seal on shield-shaped 
IAMOMATY ORES os. os... oceania 


Three-inch bronze seal on shield-shaped 
mahogany board 


Plus state and federal tax 
Send orders to 
The AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
making check payable to L. G. Balfour Company 


orders not accompanied by checks will be shipped 
C.0.D. by the L. G. Balfour Company 








He Science has developed a selective service all its own 
and America has declared war on malnutrition as one of 
the enemies of those freedoms which make life worth 


while. The nutritional qualifications of all foods are under 
inspection more than ever before. Improved appearance 
and taste are always good reasons for using non-fat milk 
solids in foods but adequate amounts are much more 
significant today because of important contributions to 
this “war” effort. 


Non-fat solids of milk provide calcium with phosphor- 
ous and other minerals in ideal proportion, lactose which 
materially. increases calcium utilization, high quality 
milk proteins which supplement creal or other proteins to 
make both more valuable, riboflavin of which milk is an 
important natural source—and other known and unknown 
vitamins including thiamin, niacin, pantothenic acid and 
pyridoxin. 

Use dry milk solids to keep your foods fit most con- 
veniently and economically. It pays! 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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pastry, custard pudding, canned sardines, canned salmon, 
frozen shrimp, and sauerkraut. 

According to another release of the Food and Drug 
Administration, hearings were announced on proposed 
regulations for insulin-containing drugs which were to begin 
January 30. Heretofore control of such drugs was exercised 
by the Insulin Committee of the University of Toronto, 
whose patent expired December 23, 1941. 


Medico-Military Symposium on Nutrition. ‘‘Nutrition 
in the Army”’ was the subject of a symposium for Medical 
Department reserve officers held in the Federal Building, 
Church Street, New York, January 13, under the super- 
vision of Lieutenant Colonel William C. Lippold, M.C., 
U.S.A., chief of the medical section of the Second Military 
Area. Participants in the symposium included Colonels 
Samuel A. Cohen and H. I. Teperson, M.C. Res., Lieutenant 
Colonel James A. Tobey, 8.C. Res., and Major Louis Greiss- 
mann, V.C. Res. Colonel Milton I. Strahl, M.C. Res., 
was chairman of the executive committee in charge of this 
event. An exhibit on army nutrition was also shown 


A Refresher Course for Dietitians. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, announces a refresher course in 
cooperation with the Presbyterian Hospital, Montefiore 
Hospital and U. 8. Marine Hospital, July 6-August 15, 
which offers observation and experience in the management 
of hospital food service. Under the direction of Nelda 
Ross, emphasis at Presbyterian Hospital will be placed upon 
food service to patients; the educational program for 
student nurses, student dietitians and medical students; 
and conferences and observation on the administration of 
the formula room. At Montefiore Hospital, under the 
direction of Lenna F. Cooper, experience will be offered in 


menu planning, food ordering, food preparation, food cost. 


accounting and personnel management, and diet therapy as 
applied to a variety of chronic conditions. The U. 8S. 
Marine Hospital offers opportunity for the study of ad- 
ministration of food services in a government hospital, 
including a cafeteria for ambulatory patients, purchasing 
and stores control, and food service equipment, under the 
direction of Loretta Scanlon. A limited number of trips 
to other hospitals and to city markets will be offered. 

Students may register for this course, Institution Man- 
agement S$207G, which carries 4 points of credit; and for 
Institution Management 8151, 2 points, which covers classes, 
conferences, and clinics in each hospital. These credits 
may be applied toward a master’s degree. Fees including 
registration amount to $82. Meals may be purchased at 
the hospital and rooms are available at reasonable rates in 
the vicinity. Long-sleeved uniforms, white walking shoes 
with rubber heels, and white hose should be provided. 
perience is satisfactory to the instructors. Since numbers 
are limited, it is advised that application be made before 
May 1. Appointments will be made by May 15. 

For further information write to Dr. Mary de Garmo 
Bryan, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Nicotinic Acid. A release to the press from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, dated January 19, an- 
nounced acceptance of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Food and Nutrition of the National Research 
Council that the terms ‘“‘niacin’’ and ‘‘niacin amide’’ be 
adopted as synonyms for the vitamin substances scientifi- 
cally designated respectively as ‘‘nicotinic acid’’ and 
“nicotinic acid amide.’”’ In explanation, Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Agency, said, ‘““The Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act requires that the ingredients of foods be 
declared by their common names. There has been some 
well-founded concern on the part of nutritionists and others 
that the label declaration of the chemical names ‘nicotinic 
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acid’ and ‘nicotinic acid amide’ may cause unwarranted 
apprehension in the minds of the uninformed consumer 
because many do not recognize these names as designations 
of forms of a vitamin essential in human nutrition. As I 
have stated on a number of occasions, I have been entirely 
willing to consider any synonyms for these technical names 
that may be adopted by properly qualified nutritional 
authorities.” Mr. McNutt continued that in his opinion, 
use of ‘‘niacin’”’ and ‘“‘niacin amide,”’ the synonyms adopted 
by the Committee for the purpose of declaring the presence 
of nicotinic acid and nicotinic acid amide respectively in 
products subject to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, will not be inconsistent with the requirements of that 
law. 


Illinois State Institutions. The Welfare Bulletin for 
December states that a standard type of uniform has been 
adopted for the 4000 attendants in these institutions, 
according to Mrs. Christine R. Pensinger, chief housekeeper 
and chief home economist for the state of Illinois. This 
uniform will replace the varying styles now worn in the 
several hospitals. At present Mrs. Pensinger supervises 
the food of over 51,000 persons in 21 institutions with a total 
food expenditure of $3,427,095 per year. The 685 employees 
in the various dietary departments are aided by 3390 pa- 
tients. Mrs. Pensinger mentions the effect of rising food 
costs on the budget. The price of coffee, for instance, will 
result in an added yearly expenditure of over $87,000; that 
for flour means an advance of $69,000, while legumes alone 
have increased in price to account for an additional $34,140. 


China Breakage Losses Reduced at Hotel New Yorker. 
According to Institutions, the Hotel New Yorker has 
effected a 50 per cent cut in cost due to breakage of glass and 
china and wear and tear on other hotel properties over a 
4-year period. Since February 1941 a reduction of more 
than $8000 has been made in kitchen and dining room 
breakage of glassware and china. Beginning in February 
1941, Mr. Joseph Welsh, chief steward of the hotel and in 
charge of this plan of conservation, set up a non-waste 
program along three lines: namely, a series of educational 
meetings for all employees and managers, the remodeling 
of kitchen facilities which physically endanger china and 
glassware, and a large number of permanent ‘‘reminder 
signs’’ which are placed at strategic points in the establish- 
ment. Meetings are held in the employee auditorium of 
the hotel every two weeks with the entire waiter and bus- 
boy staff, Mr. Welsh, and the five assistant stewards in 
attendance. At these meetings several who have broken 
dishes or glasses since the last meeting are asked to tell 
how it happened. Following each case the stewards discuss 
the matter in open-forum style, then offer the proper solu- 
tion for prevention of such accidents. Brought out by this 
form of educational handling are such points as overestimat- 
ing the load capacity of a tray, the wearing of worn and 
rounded-heel shoes, moving too rapidly, and so on. 

The reminder signs are located in halls, kitchen corri- 
dors, service bars and other points in the service halls. 
Each sign shows a broken plate, dish, cup, glass, saucer, 
and so on, pasted firmly to the board, with a statement of 
cost, reading, for instance, ‘““This coffee cup cost 39 cents 
and 11,196 were broken last year, costing $4366.44. Check 
Breakage—Be Careful!’ Done in brilliant color, and 
carrying an example of breakage, these signs have per- 
formed an excellent service according to Mr. Welsh, who 
credits them with the entire 333% breakage reduction in 
eight months’ time. 


Cadmium in Cooking Utensils. Because of outbreaks of 
food poisoning, the Federal Security Agency has advised 
manufacturers against using cadmium, a substitute for 
aluminum, in plating cooking utensils and refrigerator 
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A word to Dietitians: Now more than ever before 
Americans need the advice you can give about diets and better 
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Made from pure whole rye, Ry-Krisp yields 7 
International Units vitamin B, per 6.5 gram 
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phorus, manganese. A handy, delicious bread 
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Made without wheat, milk or eggs, Ry-Krisp 
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containers. Following an investigation of outbreaks, the 
Food and Drug Administration and the U. 8. Public Health 
Service found that they were due to cadmium, which they 
said contained a poisonous substance causing severe illness 
when taken in food even in small amounts. The Office of 
Production Management has stated that it will not release 
cadmium for use on food containers. Symptoms of 
-admium poisoning include acute gastritis, nausea, cramps, 
vomiting, diarrhea and weakness. Foods containing acids 
are particularly apt to be affected. Illness may occur with- 
in ten minutes after eating or drinking the contaminated 
food. Utensils in which cadmium has most frequently 
been used, due to the scarcity of aluminum and stainless 
steel, are refrigerator ice trays, plated aluminum ware, 
water pitchers, meat grinders and food choppers and 
mixers. 


Pronunciation of the Word Amide. The Committee on 
Nomenclature of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
A.M.A., in agreement with the article ‘‘The Pronunciation 
of Chemical Words—A Report of the Nomenclature, Spelling 
and Pronunciation Committee of the American Chemical 
Society’? (Indust. & Engin. Chem., News Ed., May 20, 
1934, p. 202) has recommended that the word amide be 
pronounced with the long ‘‘i’’ (amide), this being preferable 
both because of the final ‘‘e’’ and the analogy with chloride 
and iodide. For the same reason the committee held that 
the preferred pronunciation of sulfanilamide should be 
sulfanilamide with the major accent on the antepenultimate 
syllable, il’. In agreement with the principle that English 
accentuation is recessive, it is believed that the preferred 
accent would be on the syllable thi’ in sulfathiazol. The 
Council adopted the foregoing pronunciations, according 
to the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
January 31, 1942. 


Charlotte Raymond writes from the American Red Cross 
Harvard Field Hospital Unit, Salisbury, England: ‘‘Some- 
times as I sit down to make out menus I wonder whether I 
could stand up under the shock of going to my wholesale 
grocers’and finding some tapioca, spaghetti, and gelatin to 
add tomy reportoire. I ruefully eye all the low-cost recipes 
I brought from home and ask myself how anyone in her 
rightful mind could ever be condescending about such things 
as corn meal mush, molasses, macaroni and cereal. They 
are not even luxuries here for they just can’t be bought. 
I am sure everyone of us has a new perspective on food and 
will never again disdain what at home seemed cheap and 
uninteresting. My mind often travels across the sea to our 
New England open-air fruit and vegetable markets, rich 
in their profusion of colorful fall commodities. How I 
long to see a Hubbard squash, MacIntosh apples, Concord 
grapes, bananas, pumpkins and corn! In fact it is hard for 
us to believe it is autumn here because there is so little of 
the color to which we are accustomed....I have been 
meaning each time I write to introduce you to some of my 
English friends. Of my feeling about the people as a whole 
Iam sure you have no slightest doubt. They are so utterly 
brave, so incredibly kind, so completely courteous. They 
are a joy to know and to work with. 

“Twice a week .we go to market, and once a week we 
brave the egg auction—bullying the man as much as possi- 
ble, but accepting defeat gracefully if it’s an eggless week. 
(Our allowance for October is 2 eggs per head!) . . . Also we 
shall be eating Christmas puddings. For a while I was 
afraid we might do without, as our kitchen boasts no basins, 
covered cans or containers of any sort for steaming puddings 
—And I assure you tin cans, especially large ones, just do 
not exist here to any great extent now. I haven’t seen a 
number 10 can in England. ... Beginning next week we 
have an extra allowance of 4 oz. sugar per person per week, 
and a certain quantity of fruit to make Christmas puddings 
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a reality. Suet isn’t very easy to obtain, but bit by bit I 
am collecting enough to give us a royal dessert. 

“Since my last letter we have opened a third hospital 
hut and expect to be finished by the end of November. 
The number of patients increases gradually, and ninety-four 
of us are now living here on the lot. We all have comfort- 
able beds at last, rugs for our floors and plenty of light. 
At the moment, our blackout system is in the process of 
being changed, and once our new inside curtains are up I 
shall feel greatly relieved. No longer then, when the air 
raid siren sounds, will those of us who are wardens have to 
dash madly about getting everyone to turn out overhead 
lights. Sometimes I despair of myself in the blackout. 
Recently I went into Salisbury for dinner at a hotel. There 
I met an arch enemy, the blacked-out revolving door, and I 
emerged into a lobby with a skinned ankle and terribly 
hurt pride. . . . To those of you who wish tosend me things 
may I say again that there is nothing I really need. Ship- 
ping space is too valuable. In any event, please do not 
send me food. I’ve gained four pounds on our diet so you 
can see I am far from hungry.’’ 


Mrs. Pensinger Active in Defense Program. Mrs. 
Christine Ryman Pensinger has been appointed super- 
visor of the Bureau of Institutional Housekeeping, by 
Governor Green. Mrs. Pensinger is now appearing weekly 
over a Chicago station in a 10-minute radio program in an 
effort to assist Illinois housewives in combating the high 
cost of living. The program deals with substitutes, best 
buys for the week, balanced diets, and ways and means of 
stretching the household dollar. In addition, Mrs. 
Pensinger is writing a weekly column for 151 Illinois news- 
papers under the heading ‘‘Homemakers in Defense.’ Her 
subject material has covered a wide range, including home 
gardens, economical recipes, protective foods, conservation 
of food, heating the home, care and conservation of textiles, 
and many other matters concerning the consumer’and the 
homemaker. 

On January 26 Mrs. Pensinger arranged a ‘‘Victory Din- 
ner’ for Governor Green, state officials, and the Illinois 
State Council of Defense. The menu included ‘‘substi- 
tutes’’ for foods whose prices have risen more than 20 per 
cent during the last year and the dinner was computed at 
a per capita cost of $.2047. 


Consultant Named to Restaurant Section, Food Supply 
Branch, OPM. Mr. George C. Hannon, chief engineer of 
the Frank G. Shattuck Company, operators of Schrafft’s 
restaurants, New York, has been named consultant to the 
above-mentioned federal organization. In this capacity 
Mr. Hannon will work on priorities for food service equip- 
ment of all types for restaurants, hotels, hospitals, schools 
and other institutions concerned with mass feeding facilities 
and problems. 


Eleanora Sense Receives New Appointment. Miss 
Sense, national chairman of Press Relations for the Ameri- 
ean Dietetic Association, has been appointed food and 
nutrition editor for the American Home Magazine with 
headquarters at 444 Madison Avenue, New York. In 
addition she is engaged in graduate studies at Bellevue 
Hospital. 


Diabetes Among Jews. Harofe Haivri, the Hebrew 
Medical Journal, in volume 1, 1941, presents a symposium 
on the prevalence of diabetes among Jews in which such 
authors as Drs. Elliot Joslin, Frederick F. Allen, A. Rudy, 
A. J. Rongy, Charles R. Bolduan and A. A. Epstein are 
represented. Etiological factors are discussed, including 
the elements of heredity and racial susceptibility of the 
Jews, intermarriage, and special characteristics of the Jew- 
ish diet. Other factors are the frequency of obesity, which 
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a. so many other leading hospitals, the fine modern new 
Jefferson Hospital will distribute its food exclusively on 
Prometheus conveyors. The Building Committee chose 
Prometheus food conveyors because of their sanitary construc- 
tion, because of their gleaming, modern design, and because 
they deliver food “piping hot.” 
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Prometheus food conveyors the preference of more and more 
superintendents and dietitians. Get the facts on its operating 
economy, and you’re sure to agree “Prometheus is your best 
food conveyor buy.” 
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is a forerunner of diabetes, the tendency to be nervous and 
sensitive, and lack of exercise due to sedentary occupations. 


Colorado Dietetic Association. The December meeting 
of the Denver association was held at Fitzsimmons General 
Hospital at which time members inspected the kitchens 
of the new hospital building, the largest Army hospital in 
the country. A nutrition refresher course was conducted 
December 16 for home economics graduates throughout the 
state. Mrs. Neva Kilpatrick, Denver Dairy Council, 
presented a collection of nutrition education material; 
Mrs. Hazel Fehlman, University of Colorado, offered sug- 
gestions on food buying; Mrs. Hobson of the Denver public 
schools discussed consumer research on food; Vera New- 
burn, Colorado State College of Education, suggested 
methods of teaching nutrition; and Dr. Elizabeth Dyer, 
Colorado State College, reported recent discoveries in the 
field of nutrition. Dr. Harry Gauss, author of nutrition 
books, was the luncheon speaker. 

Recent appointments include: Ruth Schmidt, St. An- 
thony’s Hospital, to Fitzsimmons General Hospital; replac- 
ing Louise Mohr, now chief dietitian at Colorado General 
Hospital and head of the Colorado Dietetic Training 
Course; Ruth Palmes, graduate of Duke University Train- 
ing School, to Presbyterian Hospital, Denver, replacing 
Addene Saxton, appointed to the University Hospital, San 
Francisco; and Elizabeth Dickinson, graduate of the 
Colorado General Hospital training course, to Duke 
University. 

Mrs. Pauline Swanson, formerly of Colorado General 
Hospital, has moved to Pueblo where her husband is on the 
medical staff at Corwin Hospital. 

Eleanor Gaensslen, Colorado ’38, is now at Chanute 
Field, Illinois. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. The annual meeting was 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, February 20-21 and 
the following officers were installed: president, Rita Black, 
Cook County Hospital; president-elect, Margaret Cowden, 
Michael Reese Hospital; vice-president, Harriet Barto, 
University of Illinois; secretary, Mildred Craven, Michael 
Reese Hospital; and treasurer, Eunice Baker, Methodist 
Hospital, Peoria. The program included the following: 
“Nutrition and National Defense,’’ Sarah Elkin Braun, 
nutrition representative of Illinois Dietetic Association for 
Civilian Defense Program; ‘‘Home Economics in Business 
in the Present Emergency,’’ Mary B. Dahnke, director of 
home economics, Kraft Cheese Company; ‘“‘Army Ration- 
ing,’’ Major Jesse H. White, Subsistence Research Labora- 
tories, Quartermaster Corps, Chicago; ‘‘Hemophilia and the 
Royal Family,’’ Dr. Carroll Birch, College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois; ‘‘Plans for Vocational Training,”’ 
Alberta Macfarlane, educational director, National Restau- 
rant Association; ‘‘Development of Personnel,’’ Roy E. 
Beuhler, district supervisor of personnel, WPA, Chicago; 
“Selection and Care of Kitchen Equipment,’ John A. 
Wissler, Wieboldt’s Department Stores, Chicago. Presid- 
ing officers included Gladys E. Hall, Rita Black, Hildur 
Hellberg, and Margaret Cowden. The speaker at the final 
luncheon meeting was Frances MacKinnon, president-elect, 
American Dietetic Association. 


Maryland Dietetic Association met at The Lodge, 
Goucher College, January 7. Helen Burns, chief dietitian, 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, spoke on ‘The Army 
Dietitian.” 

Marriage announcements include: Dorothy Pierce to 
Mr. V. Shutka; Mildred David, former Marburg assistant 
dietitian, Johns Hopkins Hospital, to Mr. Charles Richard; 
Virginia Stevens, formerly of Johns Hopkins Hospital, to 
Mr. Dewitt Morgan Manning; and Ruth Graham, formerly 
secretary of the state association, to Mr. Frank Sommer. 
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New appointments include: Gretna MacDonald, to 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York; and Margaret Lessiter Bush, 
graduate of the training course, University of Michigan, to 
public school cafeteria work in Baltimore. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. Dorothy Hender- 
son has announced her marriage to Mr. Douglass Henderson. 

Mr. and Mrs Galstein (Sarah Evans) announce the birth 
of a daughter. 

Recent appointments include the following: Margaret 
Berry, Phillips House, to Protestant Episcopal Hospital, 
Philadelphia; Helen Lubach, Mattapan, to Massachusetts 
General Hospital; Helen Trimble, graduate of Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, to Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Cincinnati; and Lillian Straka, graduate of Beth Israel 
Hospital, to St. Luke’s Children’s Medical Center, 
Philadelphia. 


Michigan Dietetic Association. According to the Bul- 
letin, publication of the association, the nine Red Cross 
canteen classes conducted by members of the Detroit 
Dietetic Association have been completed and new classes 
are being planned. Three nutrition courses were given 
in January by Irene Boelts, Margaret Carpenter, Marjorie 
Farrar and Margaret McLaughlin. 

The following marriages are announced: Jean Kuentzel 
to Dr. W. H. Tavener; Marian Smith to Dr. Conrad Sam, 
Surgical Staff, Henry Ford Hospital; Claire Pietz to Dr. 
Hugh Miller, U. S. Naval Reserve; Bettie Siewert to Mr. 
Clifford Buehrer; Carolyn Barber to Mr. Frederick Fuetz; 
Marian Bleyer to Mr. James V. Miller; Elizabeth Inhelder, 
Department of Health, Michigan, to Mr. Harold Thomas; 
Marian Winter, Battle Creek Sanatorium, to Mr. Richard 
Braund, Battle Creek; and Marian Radcliffe, W. K. Kellogg 
Company, to Lieut. John Nitsche, South Bend, Indiana. 

Helen Lynch, who completed her student training at 
Duke University, is now at Fort Custer Base Hospital as 
administrative dietitian. 


Minnesota Dietetic Association. The Bulletin for 
December reports that three committee members of the 
publication for 1940-41 were married September 6 as follows: 
Lorraine Frawley, editor, to Mr. Frederick Fabian; Maxine 
Stocks to Lieutenant Norman Dockum; and Louise Speich 
to Mr. Carl Schneider. Mrs. Fabian and Mrs. Schneider 
are at their respective homes in St. Paul and Oak Terrace, 
Minnesota, and Lieutenant and Mrs. Dockum reside at 
Sequim, Washington. 

Further announcements of marriages have been received 
as follows: Hilda Hartman, St. Mary’s Hospital, to Dr. 
Gustavus Peters, Mayo Foundation; Margaret Hunstiger 
to Mr. Fred Sackreiter; Martha Brewbaker, Children’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, to Dr. Bob Patterson; Lois Frank, to 
Dr. Kenneth Hood, Pennsylvania State College; Victoria 
Pearson, Charles City, Iowa, to Mr. Russell C. Winterink, 
Charles City; and Kay Laski, Ancker Hospital, to Mr. 
Paul Bitters of Camp Leonard Wood. 

New appointments include the following: Chrissa Wendt, 
to Glen Lake Sanatorium, Mildred Squires of Fargo, North 
Dakota, replacing Miss Wendt at Ejitel Hospital; Mrs. 
Mary E. Fosbrink, to Glen Lake Sanatorium; Helen G. 
Olson, to Colonial Hospital, replacing Esther Leverentz, 
appointed to Red Wing General Hospital; Mildred Hiniker, 
Abbott Hospital, Minneapolis, to Bemidji High Schools; 
Adeline Paulson, University Hospitals, to Veterans Hos- 
pital; Mae Kvein, to Asbury Hospital, Minneapolis; Audrey 
Shirley, to University Hospitals; Edith Norris, to Nopeming 
Sanatorium. St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, has an- 
nounced the following appointments to the dietary staff: 
Edith Hobson, Anne Bargen, Jeanne L. Hodge, Elaine 
Devine, Genevieve Scheir and Charlotte Struthers. Ap- 
pointments as Army dietitians include Margaret Colburn 
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and Phyllis Cronan, Fort Lewis, Washington; and Mary 
F. Coran and Mary Streidil. 


Greater New York Dietetic Association. Recent pro- 
grams have included ‘‘The Evaluation of the Newer Con- 
cepts of Diet Therapy for Diabetes,’’ by Dr. Herbert 
Pollack, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, and a discussion 
and sound film, showing the activities of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, by Mr. G. R. McSwain, U. 8. Department 
of Justice. 

Hosac Hall of the New York Academy of Medicine was 
filled to capacity on the evening of February 3 to hear 
Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, professor of biochemistry, University 
of Wisconsin, deliver the first annual Mary Swartz Rose 
Memorial Lecture, ‘‘Natural Foods in the American Di- 
etary.”’ Following brief introductory remarks by Dorothy 
Stephens, president of the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association, Beatrice Braun introduced Dr. Elvehjem 
who stressed the importance of knowing the amounts of 
various nutrients in natural foods if we are to rely upon 
such foods for adequate diets. His address will appear 
in full in the May JouRNAL. 


New York State Dietetic Association. Many New York 
state dietitians have answered the SOS call from the Office 
of Civilian Defense and the Red Cross for teachers of 
nutrition and canteen cookery. Rochester reports a 
total of twenty-three and Buffalo twenty-nine members 
of their local associations actively engaged in teaching 
weekly classes. Registration for these courses has become 
so large that the demand for teachers is urgent. Refresher 
courses for teachers have been given in Syracuse, Rochester 
and Buffalo. 

January meetings of the local associations included a 
variety of programs. Syracuse members met at the Syra- 
cuse General Hospital and were shown a film entitled 
“Highways of the Air’ by an American Airlines representa- 
tive. At the Albany Hospital, Dr. Himwich, professor of 
physiology and pharmacology, spoke on ‘‘Carbohydrate 
Metabolism and the Brain,’? emphasizing his conclusion 
that the brain is the most vulnerable part of the body to 
hypoglycemia and for its protection it is imperative that 
a normal blood sugar be maintained. The Rochester 
Dietetic Association met at the Rochester General Hospital 
to see a movie of Hawaii shown by a representative of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. Effie May Winger and her 
associates acted as hostesses. Buffalo dietitians were 
fortunate at their January meeting in hearing Frances 
Berkley Floore, successor to Laura E. Comstock as nutri- 
tionist at the Eastman Kodak Company, who gave an 
inspiring talk on the importance of nutrition in industrial 
plants. Miss Floore showed some kodachrome _trans- 
parencies of adequate meals for the worker, and plans soon 
to make a colored motion picture on the subject. The 
meeting was held at the Buffalo Niagara Electric Corpor- 
ation building and was preceded by a dinner made espec- 
ially effective by its red, white and blue color scheme. 

Jessie Cole reports an interesting program for the state 
convention in Utica which promises to be one of the most 
important meetings in the history of the state association. 


North Carolina Dietetic Association. Jane Hanes Crow, 
Salem College, has replaced Jean Tait as vice-president and 
publicity chairman of the association. Miss Tait, formerly 
dietitian at Flora Macdonald College, has been appointed 
residence director of the Y. W. C. A. at Meriden, Con- 
necticut. Lucie Moorman, formerly at Piedmont Hos- 
pital, Greensboro, is now assistant dietitian, Sibley Memo- 
rial Hospital, Washington, D.C. Melba Patzki has been 
appointed dietitian at Greensboro College. Florence Kit- 
chen has been appointed assistant in the dietary department 
at Charlotte Memorial Hospital. 
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Mrs. Salome Winkler Wells, director of dietetics, North 
Carolina Baptist Hospital, Winston-Salem, is reorganizing 
the entire dietary department. Florence Skroch, Mrs. 
Lillian Fishman, and Mrs. Elaine Hardy, Salem College 
nutrition majors who are planning to enter hospitals for 
internship, are working four hours a week at the hospital 
to gain practical experience. 

Margaret Edwards has been named chairman of the 
Guilford County Defense Council. 

Blanche Tansil conducted a School Lunch Institute at 
Woman’s College for a week last summer. 


Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Asa contribution to the 
national defense program, the student dietitians of Uni- 
versity Hospitals are addressing various P. T..A. groups 
throughout Oklahoma City on the subject of “Principles 
of Proper Nutrition.” 

Graduation exercises for those completing the dietetic 
course were held January 26 with Dr. Grady Matthews, 
State Health Commissioner, as speaker. Graduates have 
received the following appointments: Juanita Chandler 
and Doris Stenger to University Hospitals; Margaret 
Macku, to University of Pennsylvania Hospital; Lois M. 
Sears, to Denver General Hospital. 

Student dietitians entering the University Hospitals 
training course include Catherine Bardsley, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College; Myra Barberousse, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute; Opal Howard, Texas State College for Women; 
and Carol Swain, University of Iowa. 


Texas Dietetic Association is holding the annual meeting 
at Austin March 13-14. According to the February issue 
of the Bulletin, the Nutrition Committee of the Lubbock 
County Unit of the Texas Home Economics Association 
participated in the program of Civilian Defense Week, 
November 10-14 through talks, demonstrations, nutrition 
displays in grocery stores, radio broadeasts and articles 
in local newspapers. Students in the Foods and Nutrition 
Department of Texas Technological College were on duty 
in local stores during the week to answer questions and 
advise customers in food selection. The nutrition program 
was met with enthusiasm and is being continued through 
talks and displays. 

A nutritional survey of the Lubbock area is under way in 
collaboration with the plans of the Texas State Nutrition 
Committee, of which Margaret W. Weeks, dean of the 
Division of Home Economies, and Mrs. W. Mina Wolf 
Lamb, professor of foods and nutrition, are members. 

The Home Economics Department of Texas State College 
for Women is offering two courses in Civilian Defense 
during the second semester of 1941-42. They are the 
Standard Nutrition Course of 20 hours and the Canteen 
Course of 10 hours. A nutrition committee of the college 
under the direction of Dr. Ercel Eppright has distributed 
among the students an unusual pamphlet entitled, ‘Food 
for Freedom,’’ containing the daily requirements for a 
good diet and why; a pattern menu with approximate cost; 
health hints for defense; and how to buy health, and defense 
bonds. 

The South Texas Dietetic Association is sponsoring ¢ 
nutrition class for the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, Inc. The course consists of ten lectures, a review 
period and an examination. Lectures are given twice 
weekly and a certificate is issued to those passing the 
examination. Over 100 women have registered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglass Sprague (Helen Mims) announce 
the birth of a son. 

Elizabeth Walker, dietitian at Texas State College for 
Women, died December 20 as the result of an automobile 
accident near Big Spring, Texas. 
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The Newer Concepts of Meat in Nutrition 


and the Nitrogen Equilibrium 


in Wound Healing 


? \ISSUE damage, traumatic or 


surgical, whether moderate or 
severe, leads to a notably increased 
nitrogen excretion and a consider- 
able loss of body protein. The more 
severe the injury, the greater the 
loss. This excessive nitrogen wastage 
is due to the increased metabolism 
required to meet both the exigencies 
of repair and maintenance. If the 
food does not provide sufficient pro- 
tein, the organism is required to 
catabolize its own nitrogenous re- 
serves, which involves the undesir- 
able loss of body nitrogen. 
Cuthbertson and his co-workers* 
have shown that this increased nitro- 
gen excretion can be allayed to a 
considerable extent by feeding a 
high protein diet. They recommend 
from 24 to 37 Gm. of nitrogen (from 
150 to 230 Gm. of protein) daily 
during the entire period of illness. 


In their series of patients with frac- 


tures a high protein diet tended to 
eliminate the latent period in wound 
healing and accelerate the repara- 
tive processes. 

Meat, since its proteins provide 
all the essential amino acids, is 
especially suitable for inclusion in 
the diet during the reparative period. 
Since injury leads to lessened ac- 
tivity which in turn usually results 
in a diminished desire for food, the 
palatability of meat is a valuable 
feature in increasing the food in- 


take during the convalescent period. 


———_ 


*Cuthbertson, D. P.: The Disturbance of Metabolism Pro- 
duced by Bony and Non-Bony Injury, with Notes on Certain 
Abnormal Conditions of Bone, Biochem. J. 24:1244, 1930. 


Cuthbertson, D. P.: The Distribution of Nitrogen and 
Sulphur in the Urine During Conditions of Increased 
Catabolism, Biochem. J. 25:236, 1931. 


Cuthbertson, D. P.: Observations on the Disturbance of 
Metabolism Produced by Injury to the Limbs, Quart. J. 
Med. 1:233 (April) 1932. 


Cuthbertson, D. P.: Further Observations on the Distuxb- 
ance of Metabolism Caused by Injury, with Particular 
Reference to the Dietary Requirements of Fracture Cases, 
Brit. J. Surg. 23:505 (Jan.) 1936. 


Cuthbertson, D. P.; McGirr, J. L., and Robertson J.S.M.: 
The Effect of Fracture of Bone on the Metabolism of the 
Rat, Quart. J. Exper. Physiol. 29:13 (Mar.) 1939. 


Cuthbertson, D. P.: Quality and Quantity of Protein in 
Relation to Human Health and Disease, Nutrition Abstr. & 
Rev. 10:1 (July) 1940. 
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Wisconsin Dietetic Association.. Duplicate refresher 
courses for the purpose of training leaders for community 
education in nutrition were given at Milwaukee-Downer 
College, January 13-29, and Mount Mary College, Janu- 
ary 12-28, by Susan F. West and Sister Mary Albert, respec- 
tively. A third refresher course was held February 6-7 
in the Home Economics Building, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, under the direction of Frances Zuill. 

The Nutrition Center meets every Thursday night at 
the Recreation Center of the Marquette School. The 
purpose of the conference is to better the nutrition of the 
community through personal consultations followed by 
discussions and demonstrations. 

Dorothy Gormison, who took her M.A. under Dr. Kate 
Daum, is now therapeutic dietitian at St. Agnes Hospital, 
Fond du Lac. Agnes Etzweiler, formerly at St. Agnes 
Hospital, has announced her marriage to Mr. Harold Runke 
and will reside in Schenectady, New York. Katherine 
Lambert has taken a position with Junket Folks, Inc., 
Little Falls, New York. 


News from our Advertisers and Exhibitors. Standard 
Brands Incorporated announces a new flavor in prepared 
puddings, ‘‘Orange Coconut Tapioca.’’ This flavor is a 
variation of ‘‘ambrosia’’—the raw orange and coconut 
mixture which is a tradition in the southern states. Like 
other Royal puddings, the new dessert is prepared by adding 
milk and heating. This company is also marketing Fleisch- 
mann’s “Hi-B,; Enriched Yeast’’ to make enriched bread. 
By using 14% of this yeast in the bread formula the vitamin 
By, nicotinic acid and iron content of the finished loaf will 
meet the requirements suggested by the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition of the National Research Council. By using 
2% of Hi-B, Enriched Yeast in conjunction with 6% non-fat 
milk solids, it will be possible to make a white bread having 
the most important known vitamins and minerals in 
amounts approximating bread made with average 100% 
whole wheat flour. Such bread will contain whole wheat 
levels of vitamin B:, Bo, nicotinic acid, calcium, and iron. 

The Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation has just 
published a new chart entitled, ‘“‘Facts Regarding the 
Vitamin D Value of Sunlight in Your City.’”’ It gives the 
number of clear days and average hours of sunshine annually 
and by months for 67 cities in the United States. The 
average annual total hours of sunshine and the average 
annual total clear days are also cited for each city. Single 
copies of the chart may be obtained free upon request. 
The Foundation has also published a new booklet entitled 
“Concise Facts About Homogenized Vitamin D Milk,” 
which presents in condensed and authoritative form the 
nutritive value of this product. Single copies are free 
upon request. 

Every dietitian should see that her name appears on the 
mailing list to receive Mary Dahnke’s ‘“‘Kraft Cuisine 
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Service.’’ Particularly delectable items are Miss Dahnke’s 
sandwich recipes. These show the many interesting ways 
that the products of the Kraft Cheese Company may be 
used to enliven the menu. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, New York City, 
announces that its general sales and advertising offices will 
be located at Baltimore, effective February 16. However, 
the New York regional sales offices and display rooms will 
be continued at the former New York address, 18 East 41st 
Street. Herbert C. Erhard, general sales manager, says 
that this move centralizes all executive offices at the Balti- 
more plant, located at Bayard and Hamburg Streets. No 
changes in executive personnel are being made, Mr. Erhard 
continuing as general sales manager and Robert E. Laffin 
as head of the advertising department. The company man- 
ufactures commercial and domestic gas cooking equipment 
under the trade names ‘‘Oriole’’, ‘‘Acorn’’ and ‘“‘Vulean’’. 

Helpful information about the advantages, economies, 
and operation of thermostatic controls for commercial cook- 
ing equipment is contained in a new 18-page, illustrated 
booklet just issued by the Robertshaw Thermostat Company. 
The booklet covers various efficient types of thermostats 
for a wide range of equipment. Devices illustrated and 
described include three models for gas-heated and one 
model for steam-heated coffee urns; four models for gas- 
heated coffee makers; three models for gas-heated and one 
for steam-heated steam tables. Six models are shown for 
deep-fat fryers and four for gas-heated griddles. For gas- 
heated ranges and bake ovens eight models are included, 
and five for gas-heated and one for steam-heated dish- 
washers and sterilizers. Electric thermostats for the above 
and for miscellaneous uses are also shown. The text dis- 
cusses the installation of all models. It also presents data 
about savings and improvement in cookery through correct 
control of heat, based on long series of tests using scientific 
thermostatic control. Copies of the booklet are available 
free upon request to Robertshaw Thermostat Company, 30 
Church St., New York. 

‘‘When Bobby Goes to School,’’? a 16-mm. sound film, 
free from advertising and dealing with the health appraisal 
of the school child, may be borrowed by physicians without 
charge or obligation on application to the distributor, 
Mead Johnson & Company. Under the rules laid down by 
the American Academy of Pediatrics, this new ‘‘educa- 
tional-to-the-public’”’ film may be exhibited to the public 
by any licensed physician in the United States. All that 
is required is that he obtain the endorsement of any officer 
of his county medical society. Endorsement blanks for 
this purpose may be obtained on application to Mead John- 
son & Company, Evansville, Indiana. Such endorsement, 
however, is not required for showings by licensed physicians 
to medical groups for the purpose of familiarizing them with 
the message of the film. 








